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MDCCLXIV. 


An E Is T LE to the Earl of 
As from his Parſon. 


W you indulge in gay delight, 
And lie with harlots ev'ry night, 


Without reflecting on the harms, 
Are got in mercenary arms, 
I for your danger penſive fit, 
And pray to heaven to ſend you wit. 
Are you (who ſit in higheſt place 
- Of all my church) ſo void of grace, 
That you the fleeting hours employ 
In vile ſophiſticated joy; 
For I can gueſs what kind of dames 
They are, who cool your youthful flames. 
A batter'd ſtrum, who, ſince her prime, 
Has liv'd in one continu'd crime, 
And from each ſtallion ta'en a thruſt, 
Till ſhe has even ſurviv'd her luſt 
And now, for want, the thriftleſs jade 
Still follows on the wretched trade ; 
And, tho? no kind of joys ſhe feel, 
Muſt ſtill be turning up her keel, 
And doth with wheedling tricks betray 
Unthinking mortals ev'ry day. 
Perhaps you'll ſay you're on your guard, 
And, fearing to be thus enſnar'd, 
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Upon the common never ſtray, 
But kiſs the houſe-maid were you ſtay, 
Who, at your call, is ever ready, uf 
And doth the feat like any lady. 

No doubt of't, as your footmen know, 
On whom ſhe freely doth beſtow 
Thoſe favours you are fort'd to buy: 
What! rival your own fovrmen ! fye ! 

Beſides, confider, ſhould you hap 
To miſs a pox, or ſwinging clap, 
. Yet, if a baſtard ſhall appear, 

The brat may coſt you full as dear. 
Since ſuch diſeaſes wrong the health, 
And baſtards do conſume your wealth, 
To fornication bid adieu, 

And leave the rotten painted- crew; 
Find out ſome virgin fair and young, 
From: honeſt, healthy parents ſprung, 
With reat love addreſs the maid, 

And be not of fucceſs afraid ; 

She cannot fure reſiſt thoſe charms 
That every female foul diſarms; 
Her joyful parents ſhall conſent, 
And ev'ry day your wealth augment : 
Then you may paſs your happy nights 
In chaſte and conjuyal delights, 
Tour days: be' ſpent in joy and peace. 


Is the forven prayer of P. c. 
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A ſecond E?1STLE to the Earl of === 


BY good St. Andrew, and the Thiſtle, 
I was o'crjoy'd with your epiſtle; 
It ſhews your wiſdom, and your ſenſe, 
That did not raſhiy take offence 
At what was written by your friend, 
Who only did your mirch intend. 

I own it gives me grief to ſec 
Young men, from grace and virtue free, 
Who bring (not chinking what * 
Soul, body, and ſtate to ruin, 
By loving amen, vine and game, 
More than their homer, wealth and fame. 

Perhaps you'll think, by what I'vc ſaid, 
I'm old and every way decay'd, 
And being paſt che taſte of joy, 
Againſt it all any wit employ. 
That I am old maſt be confeſs'd, 
And that Lan long paſt my beſt, 
But, the I've bid adieu to vice, 
And neither value whores nor dice, 
Deſpiſe goed Bacchus and the vine, 
And water drink inſtæad of wine, 
Let Les ande as young as you, 
Then I behav'd, as athers do, 
And own I did too much incline 
To gaming, — to wine; 
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But, by th' experience I have had, 
I know that all the three are bad. 

However men their ſex deſpiſe, 
Women are virtuous, fair and wiſc, 
Adozn'd by heav'n with 'ev*ry grace, 
And ſeem of the angelic race. 

That man is more than mortal bleſs'd, 
Who is of ſuch a'one'poſſeſs'd; 
But yet we may too often find 

A woman of a different kind, 
Who, tho' by nature form'd to charm, ' 
And that her eyes each heart alarm; 
Yet ſpite of youth, nay, wit and ſenſe, 
If ſhe hath loſt her innocent, 
And that her ſoul to luſt is given, 

Nor all the beautics under heaven, 
Tho? * were in one harlot join'd, 
Could eꝰ er diſturb my ſteddy mind. 

Yet I muſt own it for a truth, 

The beſt of men in heat of youth, FREE 
When wanton blood boils in their veins, 
Luft then without a rival reigns, ' ;) 
And they behave like thoughtleſs brutes, 
Lying with common proſtitutes, 

Who have not heat nor warm defire, 
But lay their legs abroad for hire. 

Nay, ev'n deluded by their'charms, 
May hug them in their eager arms, 
And thiak it was their want that made, 
Such angels ply the wretched trade; 
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And if they ſhould thoſe wants remove, 
They would not fin except for love. 

On this they give them gold and notes, 
Lac'd heads, filk gowns, and petticoats; 
From top to toe equip them new, 
And fondly hope they may prove true; 
But he's a fogl who hopes to find 
A harlot either true or kind; 
Since it is certain that no wench, 
(Alcho' ſhe, has no luſt to queach) 
That doth her brace of ſtallions want, 
To whom ſhe doth her favours grant. 

Judge what a xiſk a, man doth run, 
Of being all at once undone; 
For, if che aoſc forſake the face, 
(Heav'n knows it may be each man's caſe) 
All hopes of joy he muſt give oer, 
And in the world appear no re 
What man of ſenſe would purchaſe vic 
Tho? nel er ſp Sweet, at ſuch a price? 
Heav'n guard any friends from ſuch. as thoſe, 
Who drain the purſg, and flat the noſe. 
er eise of all that Lean fur, 
We muſt great gaturen L obey; 
Women, che, grgateſt joy that heaven 
To mortals here below, has given, 
The your ful heart will Kill inſpire, 
With lawleſs love and hot deſire: 
Alas! where can we pleaſure find, 
Except in 33 
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Tho' ſome of them are flaves to vice, 
And only fin thro” avarice, 
Yet there are ſome who are not ſo, 
But freely love for love beſtow. 
With ſuch your happy hours employ, 
And take, while young, your fill of joy, 
For age muſt come, indeed it muſt, 
Then farewel love, and farewel luſt. 
You'll then no more the ſex purſue, 
Believe me, friend, I tell you true ; 
Or if, by fond conceit you're led, 
To take'a female to your bed, 
Your recreant limbs will fail you quite, 
And you'll fall ſhort of the delight; 
The ſlut will view you with liter, * 
And ſcorn you for your vain attempt. 
Each thing in ſeaſon then is beſt, _ 
For young men, love, for old men, reſt. - 
Tubus much for women; now, I pray 
You'd hear with patience what 1 ſay, | 
*Gainſt wine, I mean againſt exceſs,  - 
That modiſh word for drunkenneſs. r 
That men ſhould'pride themſelves, that ered 
Can drink another's ſenſe away,” - 
W hile they are not ſo drunk by half, 
I own has often made me laugh, 
When 'tis well known a hogſhead can 
Hold twice as much as any man. 

If any man could coolly think, = 
How he appears ** drown'd in drink, 
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I'm ſure he would with caution uſe 
The vile intoxicating juice : 
Who would his reaſon quit, or ſenſe, 
Put off the man, and brute commence, 
When by it he can nothing gain 
But ſure remorſe and certain pain ? 

What muſt he in a morning think, 
Who ſtab'd a watchman in his drink ? 
Or he whoſe chance it was to meet 
With ſome lewd ſcourer in the ſtreet, 
And, for a drunken frolic, led 
A mangey ſtrumpet to his bed ? 
Since theſe are riſques that drunkards run, 
All wiſe men ſhould the bottle ſhun. 

For gaming, fince it is a vice, 

Proceeds alone from avarice, 

I hope I need but little ſay, 

To make you lothe the thoughts of play ; 
For ſharping rogues are ſure to ſhare. 
His wealth who games upon the ſquare, 
And, when he's loſt his whole eſtate, 
He'll find his folly when too late. 

But why ſhould I take up your time 
With muſty morals clad in ryhme, 
When you have ſenſe enough to ſee, 
The harm there is in all the three. 
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The FRICG Er. 


HAT there are true and faithful lovers, 


Experience every day diſcovers ; 
Yet I'm afraid that very few | 
Of either ſex can ſo ſubdue 
Their natures, or their inclinations, 
As to reſiſt ſome ſtrong temptations 
Variety gives freſh delight, 
And quickens up the appetite. 

But love of change is not the cauſe 
Alone, that makes us break the laws 
Of ſacred love, tis a diſtruſt, 
We think that others are unjuſt. 

If we behold a lovely maid, _ 

Who is reſolv'd to be betray d, 

A lover ſays, I ſhould accuſe 

Myſelf of folly to refuſe; | 

A maid ſo fair, ſo full of charms 
Whom fortune throws into my arms; 
I am not ſure that ſhe I love 

So conſtant to her vows would prove, 
But ſhe'd forget all ſhe had ſwore, 
And do the like, perhaps, and more. 
Thus he, diſtruſtful of the maid, 
To thouſand follies is betray d; 
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And quite neglecting all her charms, 
Will take a ſtranger to his arms. 
The ſtrongeſt oaths but weakly bind, 
And, us'd in love, are moſtly wind ; 
By ſad experience I am taught, 
That folemn vows are good for nought : 
Twice I have felt love's cruel dart, | 
Twice he has pierc'd my honeſt heart. 
The firſt lov'd woman many a time, 
Said that it was the blackeſt crime 
In females to forget their vow, 
Or the leaſt change in love allow; 
Yet ſhe forgetting what the aid, 
Run from me at a maſquerade. | 
The ſecond ſwore more oaths than the, 
That ſhe would ever conftant be; 
But, when I dream'd of being bleſt, 
She went off with an alchymiſt. 
If lovers and their fair ones won d 
Continue true, continue good; 
Let them of abſence have a'care, 
For abſence oft doth doe impair. 
Yet there is danger ev'n in this, 
Some people farfeit upon bliſs ; 
Abſence doth then augment deſire, 
And adds new fewel to che fre. 
Methinks I hear a lover ſay, rt 
You've ſhewn the danger in our way,  - 
It would be kind if you would her 
How we may ftill continue true. 
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But here, I find my wiſdom fail, 
And rather chuſe tell a tale. 
A lady liv'd, not long ago, 
At Paris, where ſhe made a ſhow 
With coaches, liv*ries, and what not, 
The lady's name I have forgot; 
She ſtill appear'd in pomp and ſtate, 
Good cheer ſhe made, and ate in plate. 
With her fair Habella ſtaid, 
Was half her friend, and half her maid ; 
Beauty ſhe had to that degree, 
That there were few ſo fair as ſhe 
Her charming looks till rais'd' defire, 
In all, but Lindar ſer on fire, 
Who with ſuch zeal the fair purſu'd, 
That all her pride was ſoon ſubdu'd ; 
And they, at laſt, ſo well agree, 
That ſhe deliver'd him the key, 
By which, and his ſtrong paſſion led, 
He came to Iſabella's bed. 
The loving pair did there renew - 
Their vows, and promis'd to be true; 
But as they were in ſearch of joys, 
They heard a dreadful kind of noiſe ; 
Thunder and light*ning flew about, 
Like that Jove ſeat among the rout 
Of earth-born ſons, who, on a time, 
To high Olympus meant to climb. 
Tho” Bell was otherwiſe employ'd, 
The thunder all her bliſs deſtroy d; 
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Her ſpirits fail'd, ſhe trembling ſaid, 
Alas, dear Lindar ! I'm afraid, 
The gods are angry at our love, 
Which makes them thunder from above: 
Alas, my dear ! how ſhall we ſave 
Ourſelves ? This bed will be our grave. 
Whither ? ah ! whither ſhall we fly ? 
I'M to the cellar go, and try, 
If, by my pray'rs, I can appeaſe 
The gods, and make the thunder ceaſe. 

The lover begg'd the fair to ſtay, 
But all in vain, ſhe would away: 

He would have gone with her, but ſhe 
By no means would to that agree; 

But folding him within her arms, 
You have, ſaid ſhe, ſo many charms, 
That, if you went with me below, 

I love fo well, I do not know, 

But I might do that deed once more, 
For which the gods in anger rore; 

I beg, dear Lindar! you may ſtay, 
While I go down alone and pray. 

Next door my lady's daughter ſtaid, 
Who? tho? fifteen was ſtill a maid; 
The faireſt creature e' er was ſeen, 

For eyes, for face, for ſhape, for mien 
Who {till was ſweet, and always mild; 
And innocent as any child; 

Who, frighten'd by the thunder, roſe, 
And, without putting on her clothes, 
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But, by her childiſh terror led, 
Came ſtraight to Kabella's bed. | 

Lindar,, who dream'd on nothing leſs, 
Was much ſurpriz'd, as one may gueſs, . 
And to- the other fide did creep, _ | 
Feigning to be in deepeſt ſleep. 

Lyſetta (ſp the girl was nam' d) 
The drowſy .Iſabella blam'd, 
Saying, Why do you turn away? 
Within my bed I durſt not ſtay. 
O turn ! and take me in your arms. 
Protect me from thoſe dire alarms. 

Young Lindar, mov'd with her diſtreſs, 
Did in his arms the fair one preſs ; 
But as the dreadful noiſe increas'd, 
The child clung cloſer to his breaſt, . 
That love could ſcarce have taught her better : 
Judge if it was an eaſy matter 
For him to counterfeit a maid, 
When ſhe was on his boſom laid. 
But ſoon Lyſetta frighted grew, 
And from his twining arms withdrew : 
Good God ! the harmleſs child cry'd out, 
And trembled all from:head to foot ; 
Are you a monſter ? Tell me, pray, 
For, as I was the other day 
Upon the river with my mother, 
I naked ſaw juſt ſuch another; - 
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I thought it had a woman been, 
And fair as any I had ſeen; 
Something about its ſhape was new, 
But, as the creature nearer drew, 
Mamma cry'd out, with great ſurprize, 
Lyſetta, turn away your eyes, 
It is a monſter. Now, dear Bell, 
Are you a monſter ? Prythee tell. 
Lindar, on this his filence broke, 
And with a feigned accent ſpoke : 
No; tis occaſion'd by the fright 
That I have been in all this night : 
Have you not heard your nurſe declare, 
That fear has turn'd a man a hare ? 
Nay ſome, thro? very fear and dread, 
Had horns that grew upon their head. 

Lyſetta, who but little knew, 
Belicv'd the idle fable true; 
And, being curious, laid her hand 
On what ſhe did not underſtand. 
But, as the thunder louder grew, 
She nearer ſtill, and nearer drew; 
Ar laft her leg ſhe o'cr him threw ; 
The opportunity he watch d, 
And chus the lucky minute catch'd. 

But pray, what are you doing, Bell ? 
She ſaid, but yet I cannot tell. 
It is a droll, her breath did fail, 
And wicked Lindar did prevail. 
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Yet, when the dreadful thunders rore, 
She trembled as ſhe did before ; 
And, as the ſa the darting light, ; 
— TED 
That gave her courage and delighe. | 
At laſt he begg'd the'd let alone, f 
And fighing ſaid, his fright was gone 

Of mortals tis the vnkappy Rare, 
That, let our bliſs be ne er ſo great, 
Yer tranſitory are our joys, 
And ev'n our bliſs, ny M0, 
But heathen gods, (as poets ſay) 
In this, their godhesd do diſplay, 
— + © -pp4pd A. WR 
They rife from bli, 10 greater bliſs, 
Are always eager, never tire, 

And vigour doth exeecd deſire. 

The fair Lyſecta till in fears, 
To Lindar ſpoke, all bath'd in tears: 
Alas! the thunder fill grows louder, 
I fear 'rwill. cruſh us all 0 powder: 
Renew your fright, dear Bell again, 
Tia that alone can eaſe my pain. 

But her attempts did uſeleſs prove, 
Lindar hag got enough of love. 

The vex'd Lyſetta turn d to llecp, 
While Lindar from the bed did Creep. 

However ſtrong our longings are, 

Tho” for our love 4 all chings dare, 
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Yet when we once have reach'd the bleſſing, 
We ſoon grow weary of poſſcfling, ; 
And want to leave the fair one's arms, 
As much as erſt to taſte her charms. 

Lindar who durſt no longer ſtay, 
Put on his clothes, ' and went away, 
Fearing left Belt ſhould end her pray'rs, 
Nay, thought he heard her on the ſtairs. 

Scarce had he made the ſtreet-door faſt, 
When Bell who all the night had paſt, 
Upon her knees, in pious pray'r, 
To ſtill the tempeſt in the air, 
Now, hearing all things calm and huſh'd, 
Again for loving Lindar wiſh'd; 
Whoſe circling arms ſhe left with grief, 
But now the hop'd for kind relief, 
And went to bed in that belief. 
Then to Lyſetta drawing near, 
the whiſper'd ſoftly in her ear, 
How can you fleep when I am here ? 
1 have my fright recover'd now. 
Lyſctta wak'd, and anſwer'd, How? 
Thanks to the gods, who ſtill are kind, 
But ah! dear Bell, I cannot find 
A fright about you. Bell, on this, 
Belicv'd that ſhe had heard amiſs ; 
But, by her feeling, did diſcover 
It was Lyſett, and not her lover; 
Who told her all had paſt. that night, 
And ſpoke with raptures of the fright. 
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Thus Bell found out her lover's treaſon, 
Was vex'd at heart, and ſhe had reaſon. 

Ye lover's, think on what I've ſaid, 
And judge, if ſuch a lovely maid, 
So young, ſo fair, ſo full of charms, 
Should claſp you in her naked arms, 
Whether you'd her embraces ſhun, 
Or rather do as he has done. 


TA L EE © 
The CunvsTai BoTTLE. 


1 the other day, 
A lady who, as people ſay, 
Doth ſcold her maids like any ſhrew, 
Nay, very often beats them too, 
Had got a maid ſo country-bred, 
That ſhe ſtill had her maiden-head. 
Whene er her miſtreſs rais'd her voice, 
She trembled at the dreadful noiſe, 
And wiſh'd that quarter-day was come, 
For much ſhe long'd to be at home. 
Her lady call'd on Sunday laſt, 
You Bridget, Bridget run in haſte, 
And, from Lamb's conduit, bring me quick 
Some water, for Pm very fick. 
Poor Biddy, all in terror ſhook, 
And up a chryſtal bottle took; 
Away the run, alack the day! 
A curſed ſtone lay iq her way, 
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And juſt as ſhe had reach'd the well, 
Down the and chryſtal bottle fell. 

As Phatton, that headſtrong fool, 
Who wanted wit and ftrength to rule 
His father's ſteeds, look'd from on high, 
And ſaw the earth, the ſea, and ſky, 
All in a blaze, and thund'ring Jove, 
Arm'd with his lightning, ſtand above, 
All pointed at his deſtin'd head, 

Whoſe burſt he knew would ſtrike him dead; 
So look'd poor Biddy, when ſhe found 
The ſhatter'd chryſtal on the ground; 
Too well her lady's way ſhe knew, 

That all excuſes, falſe or true, 

Would be in vain; in deep deſpair, 

She beat her breaſt, and tore her hair. 

Alas! ſhe cry'd, there's not in nature 
So loſt and ſo undone a creature: 
Whither, ah ! whither ſhall I fly? 

A bandſome *prentice ſtanding by, 

And ſeeing Biddy all in grief, 

Came kindly up to her relief; 

He ſaw the girl was wond”rous fair, 
Black were her eyes, and brown her hair. 
Upon her cheeks ſat blooming youth, 
And charming was her little mouth : 
Uncover'd was her lovely breaft, 

That ſwell'd, as wanting to be.preſs'd. ” 
She ſeem'd ſo form'd to give delight, 
That Dick was wounded with the fight. 
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My dear, ſaid he, I can't conceive, 
Why one ſo fair as you ſhould grieve. 
Alas! ſhe cry'd, I am undone, 
While from her cyes two torrents run : 
I, by my cruel ftars, am curs'd 
To ſerve of womankind the worſt : 
Do well or ill, 'tis all the ſame, 
I cannot pleaſe the ſurly dame; 
Altho' I give her no offence, 
Yet ſhe will take the leaſt pretence, 
To rail and ſcold, nay beat me too, 
And make my ſides both black and blue; 
Think, then, what welcome I ſhall meet, 
When I return to Ormond-ftreet, 
To tell the glaſs ſhe thought ſo fine 
Doth ſhatter'd on the pavement ſhine? 
The dreadful thought I cannot bear ; 
No, death ſhall eaſe me of my care; 
*Tis better far at once to die, 
Than bear her cruel tyranny ; 
"Tis death alone can cure my grief, 
To death I fly to ſeek relief. 

Alas! ſaid Dick, my charming fair, 
W hy give you way to this deſpair ? 
Would you, . who ought to live in joy, 
With your own hands yourſelf deſtroy ? 
Take courage, fair one, I ſhall find 
Another bottle of that king. 

No, no, ſhe cry'd, tis aWin vain ; 
Tis death alone can cafe my*Pain. 
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Young Dick reply'd, tho* you muſt die, 
Yet I can ſee no reaſon why . 
You kill yourſelf, ſince doctors tell, 
Self-murderers go down to hell; 
But, if you are reſolv'd on killing, 
Ill do't my dear, if you are willing. 

With joy fair Bridget gave conſent, 
And Richard, en her murder bent, 
Behind a quickſet led the fair, 
To end her life, and end her care ; 

There laid her down, amongſt the dew, 
And run poor Biddy through and through. 
To theſe oppreſs'd with woe and gricf, 

Death is alone the ſure relief : 

At firſt poor Bridget loſt her fight ; 
She fainted, then ſhe dy'd outright. 
But, when return'd to life again, 

Her heart knew neither grief nor pain; 
Kind Sir, cry'd out the panting fair, 
If thus you cure a maid's deſpair, 

My lady, in a week or two, 

Will have no bottles, old or new. 
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The DisSayPPOINTMENT. 


A Handſom fellow, t other day, 
Eaſy, genteel, exceeding gay, 

A fair, tho? arrant prude, adgreft, 

Was half in earneſt, half in jeſt. 
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At firſt the lover ſigh'd and vow'd, 
No greater freedoms were allow'd 
In time ſhe heard him tell his pain ; 
She heard, but heard him with diſdain : 
He ſigh'd, he wept, he pray'd, he ſwore, 
No real lover could do more; 
Whole hours at madam's feet he lay, 
And ogling paſt his time away; 
But ſhe, ſtill deaf to all he ſaid, 
Declar'd ſhe'd live and die a maid. 

The lover ſaw this would not do, 
He muſt another courſe purſue ; 
He found his ſighs and tears were vain, 
And but augmented her diſdain, 
But being impudent and rude, 
Perhaps might gain upon the prude ; 
So, wholly bent on her undoing, 
Thus wrought about the fair one's ruin. 

A thouſand apith tricks he play d, 
And ſitting one day by the maid, 

Held both hangs out, and ſmiling ſaid, 
One, two, three, four, five, fix, ſeven, eight, 
Nine, ten; I'm ſure I've told them right; 
All this I can do in one night, 

And, without boaſting, I defy 

A man on earth to do't but J. 

This ſaid, the cunning ſpark retir'd, 
While madam, with the ſtory fir'd, 
Her fingers told. What! eight, nine, ten! 
It cannot be; then told again. 
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It is ev'n ſo, yet I, forſooth, 
With ſcorn beheld this matchleſs youth, 
Deſpis'd his love, deſpis d his charms, 
But now the man my boſom warms. 
I thought he made a little figure, 
And therefore treated him with rigour : 
But now he ſeems another creature, 
Improv'd in ſhape, in air, and feature. 
O! would the youth make love again, 
He ſhould no longer figh in vain; 
Tho' I'm a young and tender maidy 
I am not of his ſtrangih afraid; 
I'll hug the dear, the charming man, 
Then let him kill me if he can. 

Next day the bragging lover came, 
And ſhew'd his fingers to the dame. 
The charmer, who had laid afide 
Her airs, her prud'ry, and her pride, 
Put on a ſmile, and thus began; 
To me you ſeem the boldeft man 
I ever knew : Strange things you tell, 
You ſay you all the world excel. 

If you ſpoke true, or told a lie, 
And you of your account fall ſhort, 
When Pre given up my maides fort, 
What do I next? the wicked youth 
Swore he had only told the truth, 
What he had promis'd he*d make good ; 
And taking up a piece of wood, 
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On it ten ſcores with chalk he drew: 
Take this, ſaid he, and ſee that you, 
(When I a finger do make good,) 
Rub out one ſcore from off the wood. 

On this the fair one was content; 
They ſtript, and to the bed they went. 
A while the filent pair were dumb, 
But ſoon the prude rud'd out a thumb; 
A finger likeways diſappear' d, 
And other two were quickly clear d: 
Long time be kiſs'd, then made a ſhift, 
With much ado, to clear the fifth. 

Thus far he did his promiſe keep, 
Then quietly lay down to fleep. 

Oa this the fair one, all in rage, 
Her weary'd lover did engage; 
What ! traitor, am I thus betray'd ? 
Is't thus you uſe a truſting maid ? 
Half of your number is to come, 
You waat four fingers and a thumb; 
You promis'd ten; ſay, did you not? 
The lover who enough had got, 
Without once changing of his hue, 
Did gravely anſwer, very true, 
I promiſs'd, but I can't perform ; 
But yet, my dear, you need not itorm 3 
I've done but half, I muſt confeſs, 
But many are content with lefs, 
And I, if you'll forgive my crime, 
Will do the reſt another time. 
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The LoxcinG, WOMAN. 


Very oft have thought, why women, 

Vex;d with green ſickneſs, or when teeming, 
Should long for, plaiſter, coals,. or chalk, 
And pine if we'their fancies baulk. - 

Yet theſe things are not much amiſs, 
Nay, we ſhould humour them in this: 
But women, when they are with child, 
Have ſometimes longings far more wild, 
As 1 thall ſhew you by and by, 

If you'll with patience caſt an eye 

On what I write,, A Yorkſhire ſquire, 
When years had left him little fire, 

Did with a youthful wife engage, 

To be the comfort of his age, 

For he had threeſcore winters told ; 

But ſee th' almighty power of gold. 

He ſaw a neighbour's charming daughter, 
And of her greedy: parents ſought her. 
Her parents; by his riches blinded, 
Their daughter's pleaſure little minded; 
Bur Jenny yiew'd him with diſdain, 
And went, but all her tears were vain. 

They gravely told cher it Was folly, 
'To whine, and be thus melancholy ; 
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They own'd, indeed, the ſquire was old, 
But he was bleſt with ſtore of gold, 
And they'd take care he ſhould appoint her 
A very comfortable jointure, 
That would (when he lay in his tomb) 
Soon bring a younger huſband home. 
| At laſt poor Jenny gave conſent 
2 To do what ſhe could not prevent; 
> $0 to the church they gravely went. 
The parſon ty'd them faſt for life, 
And Jenny was an old man's wife; 
The ſquire had all the joy he wanted, 
And all he aſk'd his Jenny granted: 
She anſwer'd all his bills at ſight, 
Whether at morning, noon, or night ; 
But very few demands he made, 
And Jenny had but little trade; 
But being young, and likewiſe fair, 
She thought it folly to deſpair. 
Fox-hunting was the ſquire's delight, 
And ſeldom did return till night; 
But while he thus his ſport enjoy'd, 
His wife was otherwiſe employ'd; 
Tho? what ſhe did I cannot tell, 
At laſt the dame began to ſwell. 


This to her ſpouſe ſhe did declare, { 


Who hoping ſtrongly for an heir, 
With tears of joy embrac'd the fair. 
My dear, ſaid he, my charming wife, 
Thou joy, thou * of my life, 
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My heart is oerwhelm d wick jog, 
Pray heav'n the child may be z boy; 
Be what i will, I here declare 
That it ſhall be wy only heir; 
At leaſt, IL'H have no other wife, 
Tho' you ſhould dic, my drareſt life. 
Which heav'n. forbid; you're young my dear, 
And may live many and! many a. year. 
Jenny, who was at firſt afraid, : 


She had ſo oft the fquire betray d, 
Was highly pleas'd with what he ſad ; 
For ſhe, who never thought amiſs, 
Knew well the child was none of his. 
And now came on her longing fits; 
She long'd at firſt for dainty bits: 
The huſband all things got with care, 
In hopes to ſee the wiſh d- for heir. 
At laſt her longings grew ſo: high, 
She told her ſpouſe ſhe d ſurely die, 
Unleſs the parſon would beſtow 
On her an inch of what you know. 
My dear, her huſband did reply, 
Why, this is flat adultery. 
I know not what it is, faid ſhe, 
But if you won't wich this agree, 
Pm ſure I'll die this very night, 
And never bring the babe to light; 
If you had lov'd me, at this pinch, 
You had not grudg'd a fingie inch. 
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Away the deming bhuſbaad vem; 
The pious parſon was content, 
And proud that ladies, ia their grief, 
Should fend to him 0 bring relief. 
The loving huſband was at care 
In managing this aice affair, 
And, ceming in, aid to his wife, 
The parſon's chens to ſave your life. 
"Tis very well, (aid he, my dear; 
But when ſhe ſaw the inch appear, 
She curs'd and ſwore that ſhe was wrong'd; 
It was not for chat inch I long d. 
You ſtupid blockhead, let me cell ye; 
It was the anch hat's next his belly. 


T ALE F. 


The NIX EVT rE. 


HOE'ER believes chat want of ſanſe 

Can be to virtue a defence, | 
And keep a maid from doing ill, 
May, if he pleaſes, think ſo ſtill. 
For me, of two things I am fare, 
That honour cannot be ſecure, 
And virtue may be ſoon enſnar'd, 
When folly is its _= guard. 

| 2 
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To prove the truth of what I've ſaid, 
In Durham liv'd a pretty maid, * 
A prebeod's. daughter, young and fair, 
Her father's darling, mother's care; 
Never was finer figure ſeen, 
But, ah! ſhe was a mere machine, 
From wit, from ſenſe; from knowlege free, 
She wonder'd one and two made three. 
Yet both her eyes threw darts around, 
And Sally many lovers found. 

Achilles* ſpear, the poets ſay, 

Could wound, and pains of wounds allay ; 
So Sally's tongue brought quick relief 
To thoſe who ſuffer'd am'rous grief. 

Her parents, conſcious how ſhe charm'd, 
With conſtant fears the fair alarm'd ; 
And begg'd their daughter to beware 
Of men, who would her heart inſnare ; 
That ſhe would her dear honour mind, 
And keep at diſtance from mankind, 
Who ſſtill would make attempts upon her, 
And ſtrive to rob her of her honour. 

But ſach was Sally's ignorance, 
That it was only by a chance, 

(As with a girl the talk'd one day) 

She learn'd the place where honour lay; 
Till then it was to her a riddle, 

If *twas in head, in feet, or middle: 
But, now ſhe knew its ſituation, 

Sac thew'd her virtue and diſcretion ; 
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And to ſecure it, night and day, 
Upon her honour ſat or lay ; 
On this poſition ſhe vely d, 
And honour's enemies defy'd ; 
Aſleep or waking, twes the ſame, 
And, when into a roem {he came, 
Still mindful of the main affair, 
Secur'd her honour on a chair. 

Her filly parenes wee amas'd, 
And in their hearts her conduct prais'd 3 
They faw ſhe minded what they faid, 
Nor fear'd ſhe now -could be betray'd 5 
And therefore begg'd that ſhe would go 
To ev'ry ball and ev ſhow. - 

Her parents the in this obey'd, 

But yet the idiot was afraid, 

And never could be brought 0 * 
Leſt ſhe ſhould meet with ſame miſchance : 
But to her coufin Tom declar'd 

Her love to hanour and its guard; 
That, when ſhe ſat ont, The was dure 
Her dear lov'd honour was fecure ; 

But if ſhe danc'd, or jump'd about, 
She fear'd her honour might drop out. 

The lewd young dog o'erjoy'd at this, 
To Sally ſaid, my pretty miſs, 

What you, my dear, have faid, is true, 
But I will tell you what I'll do; 

Go with me, till thoſe people ſup, 

So cloſe I'll ſtitch your honour up, 
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That without other guard you may 
Be free from fear by night or day. 

Sce how a fool may be deceiv'd, 
The changeling the young rake believ'd ; 
And, ftcaling out, aſk'd at the ſpark, 
If he could ſtitch her in the dark. 

Yes, yes, ſaid Tom. But Sally ſaid, 
Twill hurt my honour I'm afraid. 
The firſt ſtitch only, ſaid the rake, 
Perhaps may make your honour ake. 
Tom ſtitch'd and ſtitch'd as long's he cou'd, 
And ſwore his workmanſhip was good; 
But when he meant to go away, 
Wiſe Sally cry'd, Dear Tomie ſtay; 
Lou have not ſtitch'd me half, I fear, 
Feel, Tomie, what a gaſh is here 

Tom, ſighing, ſaid, that's true, indeed, 
But now I am run out of thread; 
And going off, the fair one cries, 
Dear Tomie, you are telling lies, 
And only make a falſe excuſe, 
You ſtill have left two ſwinging clews. 
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Muck NoisE AND LITTLE WooL. 
A true S TORY. 


A Mountain once, in days of old, 
(As is by merry ZEſop told) 
In labour was; the midwives all, * 
Both male and female, ſhort and tall, 
About her came to her relief, 
And eaſe the mountain of her grief ; 
Strong were her throws, and loud her moans, 
And Echo anſwer'd back her groans ; 
All wonder at the dire pe tent, 
And trembling waited the event. 
At laſt a dreadful cry was heard, 
And ftrait a little mouſe appear'd ; 
Shame ſeiz'd on all the gazing crew, 
Who curs'd the mountain, and withdrew. 
Theſe little tales call'd allegories, 
Have been of ſpecial uſe in ſtories ; 
And men, who durſt not name the matter, 
In fables hid the keeneſt ſatyr : 
But all ſuch caution I deſpiſe, 
I tell my tale without diſguiſe. 
The op'ning of all miſſive letters, 
(With all due deference to my betters) 
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A cuſtom is, that I declare 
I neither honeſt think nor fair. 
May I not be in love, or debt ? 
In a good humour, or in pet, 
Or kiſs a hartot in the dark? 
But in two days a poſt houſe clerk 
Shall to ſome-other man diſcover, 
That I'm a bankrupt, or a lover; 
I either way meet with diſgrace, 
Yet this is very aft the cafe. 

Not long ago an open d letter, 
Was full of treaſonable matter: 
One who had lately left this tle, 
And ſtay'd at Utrecht for a while, 
Wrote to his friend 3 dear Jack daid he, 
At laſt, I'm fafe got croſs the fea, 
Where I your orders fhall obey 
In ev'ry thing, and ev'ry way; 
Ten dozen armour, good and new, 
As any warrior ever knew, 
The beſt that Holland can afford, 
bought, and ſafely put on board 
A ſhip belong to Kivkcaldic, 
The ſkipper's name is Robert Waldic : 
They'll ſerve you for your next campaign; 
In ſpring I ſhall be home again: 
Farewel; God-blefs our ſovereign. 

This letter, as I ſaid, was ſeiz d, 
And much the poſthoule clerk diſpleas d, 
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Who to ſome great men quickly went, 
That packets northward might be ſent. 

The cuſtom-houſe ſtrict orders got, 

That for preventing of a plot, 

They'd ſeize on Waldie and his ſhip, 

And on their lives not let her flip; 

Nay plainly told them they had reaſon, 

To think the ſhip was fraught with treaſon. 

To Edinburgh theſe orders came, 

The cuſtom-board, all men of fame! 
Wiſe, ſolid, prudent, ſxill'd in law, 
From pretty + Brent to Tete comme ca, 
Thought it was fit they ſhould conſult 
The magiſtrates, as men adult. 

They did, and then it was decreed, 
To man their boats and floops with ſpeed, 
With honeſt men, that were moſt handy, 
In ſeizing, I mean, running brandy. 

On this the boats were ſent away, 
And met with Waldie near the May; 
And tho? the wind was in their teeth, 
Brought ſhip and cargo up to Leith. 
The captain knew not what they mean'd, 
And for ſome time believ'd they dream'd. 
But when they for his arms inquir d, 
His owner's names, and by whom hir'd ; 
Of arms he ſaid he nothing knew, 

And if they'd ſearch, they'd find it true. 


Tuo commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, The ſtory of Tete 
comme ca is cell known, 
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They wonder d he'd the truth deny, 
Since they could catch him in à he, 
But rather wiſh d he'd Speak dhe truth; 
Then aſk'd him, if, from fach a youth, 
He got ne arms ! for that, ſaid he, 
You ſhall that armour quichly ſee ; 
I have them Tyimy in my trunk; 
I own the gentleman was drunk 
When he deliver d me that paceuet, 
For which your honours make this racket. 
In anger to his cheſt he wen, 
And a feal'd bundle did preſrat z 
For arms it ſerm d no be wo light, 
But, opening it they few a Light 
That made them le like 1ifelefs dogs, 
To wit, che Siaddors of fome hope, 
A-top with ſcarlet ribbem ty d, 
By which Tome warviors def d 
The dangers, and the dreadful ru an, 
Are riſqu d in moreenary avms. 
May «hoy, who, without ary ground, 
The joys of Sriendfhip mes confound, 
When hoping to 'find om 2 plot | 
Get heaps of cundamm to their lot; 
May forenne fill thofe poopte chouſe, 
And ry mountain bring = moulc. 
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The Qu Es Trom anſwered. 


" = me, friend John; do, if you can, 
What is. the reaſon, if a man 
Attempts to: take: a lady fair 
By you knew what, lyes you know where, 
That, while he lives, he {till ſhall find 
The female, be ſhe croſs or kind, 
Fret, frown, and puſh his hand away, 
| Tell me the reaſon, tell me pray. 
Thoughtful and ſage John fat a while, 
} Then anſwer'd Thomas with a ſmile : 
Thomas, a caſe you never put, 
But it begins or ends in ſmut; 
None but the wieked can appland ye, 
Since all your thoughts ſti run on baudy; 
But yet, for once, my friend, I'll try, 
If I your doubts can ſatisfy. 
Women ſtill make a great pretence 
To modeſty and innocence, 
And about virtue make a rout ; 
This is the reaſon, without doubt. 
Ah, fricnd | ſaid Thomas, with concern, 
I ſee you are but ſtill to learn; 
Your underſtanding's good for nought, 
And you are better fed than taught. 
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Virtue and modeſty's a ſtory, 
As little thought on as John Dorry. 
Liſten, you ſhall the reaſon know, 
Whene'er you thruſt your hand below, 
All women, be they foul or fair, 
Know that a hand is uſcleſs there ; 
But if, from May-day to December, 
You offer there the proper member, 
Puſh as you will to give them pain, 
They'll neither wince nor yet complain. 
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WsLL JvuDGED. 


N alderman, a wealthy cit, 
One morning met a man of wit, 
Dear Dick, ſaid he, I like your way, 
You're always chearful, ever gay ; 
Yet, if what I've heard be true, 
Fortune has been unkind to you, 
And has deny'd the only blefling 
Ve citizens think worth poſſeſſing; 
"Tis wealth I mean, and that your ſenſe 
Is oft more current than your pence. 
Good faith, reply'd our merry ſpark, 
My worthy friend, you've hit the mark, 
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I very often know the curſe 
Of being with an empty purſe ; 
A ſad diſeaſe, and I am ſure, 
I gladly would find out a cure; 
For, ſince the truth muſt be confeſt, 
It very often breaks my reſt: 
It blunts my humour, dulls my wit. 
"Tis very well, reply'd the cit, 
The ſickneſs known, the cure is eaſy, 
And I ſhall do my belt to pleaſe ye. 
What think you of a wealthy wife ? 
Could you endure the married life ? 
A woman with ten thouſand pound, 
Young, blooming, cheerful, fair, and ſound, 
May ſoon be had, if you incline ; 

What anſwer give you, friend of mine? 
The merry ſpark a while was dumb, 
He ſcratch'd his head, and bit his thumb, 

Look'd very wiſe and very grave; 
Then to the cit this anſwer gave. 
My friend, I am not ſuch a ſot, : 


(If ſuch a marriage could be got) 
As to refuſe to tie the knot : 
But I'm afraid you'll ſcarcely find 
A fortune of that gen'rous mind, 
Who will her hopes of greatneſs quit, 
And wed a poor man for his wit 
Nay, I for ever do deſpair 
To get a wife both rich and fair. 
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The alderman reply'd, I ſee 
Your want of faith and truſt to me ; 
But ere to-morrow come I may 
Shew you a proof of what I ſay; 
Come dine with me, I know what's what, 
I have three girls, but mum for that: 
You'll have for dinner, beef and fiſh, 
And wine as good as you can wiſh, 

My girls can dance, can ſing and play, 
And are, like you, for ever gay. 
My wife, you know, is dead long ſince, 

And I live merry like a prince : 

You know enough's as good's a feaſt, 
And you ſhall be a welcome gueſt. 

I thank you, Sir, with all my heart, 
Said Dick, you act a friendly part; 
Would I could ſhew my gratitude 
To one ſo very kind and good : 

But what's within my pow'r I'll do, 
And be obedient ſtill to you. 

The alderman, with great content, 
Home to his houſe with Richard went ; 
Who, tho? he there had often been, 
Yet never had the daughters ſeen : 

But now the father meant that he 
Should have a fight of all the three. 


Down ſtairs they came: and Richard ſwore, 
He ne'er beheld ſuch charms before; 
Beauty and youth, and ev'ry grace 
Alike adorn'd each ſmiling face; 
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And ſprightlineſs in all appear'd, 
And ev'ry look his boſom cheer'd; 
His ſoul was raviſh'd with delight, 
And flutter'd at the joyous ſight. 

And now they all at dinner fat, 
And paſt their time in merry chat ; 
But love had rifled Richard's quiet, 
And made him quite neglect his diet; 
By turns the ſiſters he ſurvey'd, 
And thus, at length, his wit diſplay'd. 

The haughty wife of thundering Jove, 
Minerva, and the queen of love, 
Three goddeſſes (as we are told) 
From heav*n came down, in days of old; 
The prize of beauty was the end, 
That made theſe goddefles deſcend. 
Since Diſcord had an apple giv'n, 
That much diſturb'd the peace of heav'n : 
For ſhe, till then, had been a gueſt 
At ev'ry marriage, ev'ry feaſt : 
But with her endleſs malice tir'd, 
Her preſence they no more deſir'd. 
This ſo enrag'd the ſpiteful dame, 
That ſhe to high Olympus came, 
And *mongſt the goddeſſes ſhe threw 
A golden apple, then withdrew, 
And, grinning, ſaid, let this be giv'n 
To her that faireſt is in heav'n. 

Each goddeſs ſtrove to ſeize the fruit, 


And rais'd in heav'n a great diſpute 
D 2 
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But when the three that I have nam'd, f 
Each for herſelf the apple claim'd, 
The leſſer goddeſſes were mute, 
And left with grief the golden fruit; 
Yer would no god in heaven decree 
Who had th' advantage of the three. 
At laſt the gods deſir'd that they, 
To Ida's mount would take their way, 
And there find out ſome ſhepherd youth, 
Whoſe untaught ſoul knew only truth, 
Free from ambition and from pride, 
Who only could the cauſe decide. 

O happy Paris! it was you 
Three naked goddeſſes did view, 
And to love's queen gave up the prize; 
But, ſpite of ſenſe, and ſpite of eyes, 
If you had theſe bright fiſters ſeen, 
The choice had not ſo eaſy been; 
You ne'er had ended the diſpute, 
Nor known to whom t' have giv'n the fruit. 
Dick's flatt'ry all the ſiſters pleas d, 
While raptures on the father ſeiz d, 
Dear Dick, he cry'd, to tell the tuch, 
Thou art a moſt bewitching youth; 
Whatc'er you do with eaſe is done. 
I wiſh I had you for a ſon. 
And now, my friend, and daughters dear, 
To what I ſay pray lend an ear; 
I wiſh, dear Richard, you'd agree 
To take a wife out of the three: 
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| Ten thouſand pounds to each I'll give, 
And make it better if I live, 
And the on whom my Dicky pitches, 
Shall ne'er complain for want of riches. 
Dick, at this ſtrange diſcourſe amaz'd, 
Upon the bluſhing fiſters gaz'd; 
He fear'd it was the effect of drink, 
And knew not what to ſay or think : 
No wealth, no money, had he got, 
Nor was he worth a ſingle groat. 
But th' alderman began again, 
And did his former ſpeech explain : 
Dear daughters, I of wealth have ſtose, 
Nor do I aſk or wiſh for more : 
Dick is my friend, but Dick you know 
No kind of jointure can beſtow ; 

Bur Dick has ſenſe, and Dick has wit, 
And Dick for ev'ry thing is fit, 
While elder brothers, as you know, 
Are good for nothing, but for ſhow. 
Inc'er could bear theſe gaudy boys, 
Of all mankind Dick is my choice. 

The ſmiling ſiſters own'd, for truth, 
They had no quarrel to the youth : 
But yet they thought it was but fair 
That Richard ſhould his mind declarc. 
On this the charming maids withdrew, 
And left poor Dick, I know not how, 

The alderman, his daughters gone, 
And he and e alone, 
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A bumper fill'd. Dear Dick, ſaid he, 
Here is a health to all the three; 
Take which of them beſt pleaſes thee. 
Dear Sir, ſaid Dick, I cannot tell, 
I love them all fo very well; 
They all of them ſuch charms poſſeſs 
That I am puzzled I confeſs ; 
Had I but one bright beauty view'd, 
With caſe ſhe had my heart ſubdu'd ; 
But when that three, with equal charms, 
A heart like mine at once alarms, 
Each form'd alike for heav*nly joys, 
I know not how to make a choice. 
Paris, as I have lately told, 
(But that was in the days of old) 
When three bright ladies of the ſky 
To him, as umpire, did apply, 
Made them their heav'nly robes unpin, 
And ſtripp'd each goddeſs to the ſkin. 
But now ſuch freedoms will not paſs : 
Tho? we with caſe may find a laſs, 
Who will all night lye by your ſide, 
Let ſuch is now the ſex's pride, 
That tho? we flatter, fawn, and beg, 
'The ſaucy thing won't ſhew her leg. 


| Your daughters, Sir, are heav'nly fair, 


But when their beauties I compare, 
I freely own I can't diſcover 


To which of them Pm moſt a lover; 
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But, if their wit you'll let me try, 
I'll ſoon find out the myſtery. 

Yet let each maid keep on her maſk, 

Till I one fingle queſtion aſk, 

For I muſt honeſtly confeſs, 

It favours much of wantonneſs, 

And on their cheeks may raiſe a bluſ!:, 
And that I ſwear, I do not wiſh; 

But ſince I am to chuſe a wife, 

And that the comfort of my life 
Depends upon the lucky chance, 
Forgive me this extravagance. 

The alderman was well content, 
And for his charming daughters ſent, 
To whom he told what Dick had ſaid, 
And hop'd they would not be afraid, 
Since ſure it would be no hard taſk, 

To anſwer what his friend would aſk, 
And begg'd, fince one muſt be a bride, 
They'd lay all baſhfulneſs aſide. 

The maids conſent, and Dick, on this, 
Of each fair ſiſter took a kiſs ; 

Theſe kiſſes ſet his heart on fire, 
And in him rals'd ſuch ſtrong deſire, 
That he ſtood trembling and amaz'd, 
And on each lovely charmer gaz'd. 

The maſks were fix'd, and Dick begun, 
I wiſh, dear ladies, I could ſhun 
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The aſking queſtions, but I find 
I am ſo much to all inclin'd, 
That, in my ſoul, I can't agree 
Who is the dearcſt of the three ; 
Whoc'er I get, I'm ſure of joys, 
Yet I'm confounded in my choice, 
Bur ſince you gen'roufly ſubmit, 
To make a trial of your wit, 
Forgive me, fair ones, then, if I 
Your knowlcge by a queſtion try; 
And pardon me if to your cars 
The queſtion ſomething odd appears; 
Whether the mouth that's in your face, 
Or that in a more hidden place, 
The eldeſt is? Who anſwers beſt 
Shall triumph in my happy breaſt, 
If with that breath the fair one gives 
A reaſon why ſhe ſo believes. 
The maſks their roſy cheeks conceal'd 
While bluſhing necks their ſhame reveal'd. 
The firſt-born daughter ſaid, in truth 
I think the eldeſt is my mouth, 
Since in it there are teeth of bone, 
In that below, I'm ſure, are none. 
The ſecond ſaid, the ſeat of love, 
Is eldeſt; for the mouth above, 
Upon its lips no hair can ſhow, 
But I have got a beard below ; 
And added with a kind of rage, 
Is not a beard a ſign of age ? 
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The youngeſt ſiſter, ſmiling, ſaid, 
I'm but a young and filly maid ; 
But yet I think the mouth above 
Is elder than the ſeat of love; 
And why I ſay I thus evince; 
My upper mouth was wean'd long fince, 
And fleſh, and fiſh, and bones can cat, 
But mouth below longs for the teat. 

Richard on this embrac'd the fair, 
And for the youngeſt did declare ; 
He married her with great content, 
And never did his choice repent. 


„„ IX. 
The C RAB. 


ERE ſtands a town 'twixt Wemyſs and 
Leven, 
Well known in Fyfe, and called Buckhaven, 
For fiſhers fam'd, theſe hardy fellows, 
Tho' Zolus blow all his bellows, 
Yet go to ſea, and never care 
Whether the wind be croſs or fair; 
Their trade is fiſh, they ſell the beſty 
Their wives and brats cat up the reſt : 
And, tho” they feed on nought but fiſh, 
They give new names to cv'ry dith : 
Nay, tho” ridiculous, ne'er care, 
For haddocks are call'd capons there; 
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And what, to ftrangers, give ſurprige, 
They call the crabs Buckhaven pyes ; 
And theſe, they have in ſo great plenty, 
That for a penny they'll ſell twenty. 

Not long ago their pariſon died, 
Put ſoon they got their church ſupplicd, 
By one who always did maintain 
That there was godlineſs in gain; 
What in the next world might betide 
He knew not, but he would provide 
A treaſure, in this preſent life; 
To this agreed his thirfty wite, 
Who ev'ry day provided fiſh, 
Not only as the cheapeſt diſh, 
But that ſhe knew they would inſpire 
Maſs Thomas' blood with great deſire ; 
And ſure there could be no offence 
In loving due benevolence. 

Thus they went on in great content, 
And kept a cheap luxurious Lent; 
Their wealth each day increas'd, their nights 
Were paſt in conjugal delights, 
And maſter Thomas and his wife, 
Alike admir'd the happy life. 

But ah ! how tranſient are our joys ? 
Old Satan oft our bliſs deſtroys, 
And is offended, out of meaſure, | 
When he can't ſour our peace and pleaſure : 
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Ungrateful Satan! how couldſt thou 
Thy malice to this couple ſhew ? 
Did e'cr maſs Thomas, or his wife, 
Do wrong to thee in all thy life! 
Did he in act, or in opinion, 
Diſturb the peace of thy dominion ! 
No; he was quiet, honeſt, civil, 
And thought it ſin to cheat the devil; 
Yet thou a curſcd trick didſt play 
And the well-mcaning pair bctray. 

I've told that fiſh was all their food, 
But ſtill they had them freſhi and good; 
Six crabs they on a day had got, 

And put four of them in the pot, 

The other two "till night they kept, 

Who through the houſe at freedom crept, 
But one of them oppreſt with thirſt, 
Crawl'd to a tub where madam piſs'd, 
And, with the ſaltneſs plcas'd, did ſtay 
Until the ſhutting of the day. 

"Twas wintcr time, the days were ſhort, 
Mats Thomas in his chair did ſnort, 
As was his cuſtom while his ſpouſe 
Went like a bee about the houſe; 

For the, of houſe-wives far the beſt, 
From morn to night would never rcit, 
But turn'd her hand to ev'ry thing, 
hat could a penny fave or bring: 

wo maids the had, the one was ſpinning, 
The other one was dreffing linen; 
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So, was amils, 
She t- 1: vent to piſs. 
The ugnt on no ſuch matter, 
Aſton.. icalding water, 
73 aruſi © ; „I do not joke ye, 
And 00 e her fu quoque. 
In d. + 4... and great ſurpriſe, 
Poor u. »C Houle with cries; 
Her „e und to her came, 
And k.. d t ail'd the dame. 
Alas! . , iy dear, I'll tell ye, 
The dev by the belly: 
O help nn help! ſhe cry'd. 


Mean tin. che all he clothes unty'd; 
For haſic ker milk- white ſmock ſhe tore, 
And thre off ev'ry rag the wore. 
Ma!s Thomas, when he ſaw her grief, 
Aſſuring her of quick relief, 
Knee!'d down, in hopes to cafe the fair; 
But crab, who had of claws a pair, 
His pious purpole did oppolz, 
And ſnap'd the parſon by the noſe. 
Maſs Thomas now to roar began, 
She call'd her maids, he call'd his man; 
Who running to chem with a light, 
Vere quice confounded with the tight ; 
The parton's wife without her cloaths, 
And at her —— her huſband's noſe, 
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Where long enough it might have ſaid, 
But Nann, a clever handy maid, 
Depriv'd the wicked crab of life, 
And ſo reliev'd both man and wife ; 
Who much offended with the pain, 
Swore ne'er to taſte ſhell-fiſh again. 
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The CHarPLal VX. 


A Handſom lady, young and gay, 
By nature form'd for am'rous play, 


Forc'd by her mother, and by fate, 
Was marry'd to a rev'rend mate : 
A Surry knight of ſixty-five 

And dull as any man alive. 

But he, who has of gold enough, 
Needs never want ſuch houſhold ſtutf : 
The world is now ſo full of vice, 
That if a man pays down the price, 
He'll find ſome mothers are not ſhy, 
To ſell what he is fond to buy; 
And he may either get a wife, 

Or, if he hate a married life, 

And only would a leman ſeck, 
She'll hire her daughter for a week, 
Nor think the girl a pin the worſe, 
If he will but untie his purſe. 

| E 
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This with miſs Jeany was the caſe, 
She once was ſold to pleaſe his grace ; 
Who thinking ſhe had been a maid, 
Five hundred pounds her mother paid ; 
But Jeany was a clever laſs, 
And of his hanqur made an aſs; 
Her couſin Tom, a ſprightly lad, 
A year before that jewel had; 
But Jeany had reſerv'd the caſe, 
Which gave contentment to his grace. 

The duke ſoon ſlacken'd in his flame, 
And old Sir Ralph a-wooing came, 
Who notwithſtanding of his age, 
In marriage-trambles would engage; 
But ſuch an old and feeble brute, 
Did ill with Jeany's temper ſuit; 
But wiſe mamma her daughter told, 
Sir Ralph was rich, tho' he was old, 
And ſhe ſhould have as much a-year, 
To buy her pins, as what the peer 
Had paid her for her maidenhead, 
And when the doting monſter's dead, 
Your jointure ſhall be ſuch, that you 
In marrying him ſhall never rue; 
Beſides, my dear, you cannet tell 
But you may ſoon begin to ſwell; 
Think, Jean, if that ſhould be your fate, 
Your child would heir Sir Ralph's eſtate; 
Nor think, dear child, that I expect, 
You ſhould your youth and joys neglect ; 
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Of love and pleaſure take your fill, 
And cuckold him whene er you will. 

When Jean this fage diſcourſe had heard, 
Her former ſeruples all were clear'd, 
And chearfully, that very night, 
Was married to the ſtupid knight, 
Who was tranſported with the joy 
Of having got her virgin toy. 

Sir Ralph, delighted with his choice, 
In his dear Jeany did rejoice, 

And took her to his houſe next day, 
Where all was fine, and all was gay ; 
"Tis true the knight was not fo ready, 
At one amuſement, 4s my lady; 

But yet ſhe did not take it ill, 

For couſin Tom was with her ſtill. 
But when het friend to London went, 
"Twas then that ſhe began her Lent: 
Sir Ralph was ſparing of his fleſh, 
And ſeldom did his ſpouſe refreſh 
Who, finding that her aged knight 
Doz'd all the day, flept all the night, 
Behav'd her like a prudent dame, 
And look'd about for younger game. 

Sir Ralph, a churchman true and keen, 
Still lov'd Sachevercl and the queen: 
And tho” they were both dead and rotten, 
Thought they ſhould never be forgotten; 
And piouſly each day in ſtealth, 


Drank to the queen and doctor's health; 
Kd 
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For tho' he knew they were in glory, 
He fighing faid, he would be ſorry 
They were forgot by any Tory. } 5 
His chaplains all from Oxford came, 
Men orthodox, whoſe hearts did flame, 
With holy zeal for mother church, 
The fullowery of doctor Birch. | 
His preſent chaplain, doctor Speed, j 
Is of the true Dodwellian breed, | 
Denies the privilege of ſalvation 
To all diflenters in the nation; 
Since, wanting ſouls, they could not go 
To heav'n above, or hell below ; 
Yet otherways, he is, by nature, 
A kind, obliging, loving creature 
He pities women in diſtreſs, 
And makes their huſbands labour leſs. 
For wives, as I am tald, may want 
What an old hufband ſcarce can grant; 
And therefore, when in greateſt need, 
Apply themſelves to doctor Speed, | 
Who never their requeſt denies, 
But kindly with their wiſh complies; 
For he is handſom, young and ſtrong, 
Smug-fac'd and neat; nor was it long 
Before her ladyſhip began 
To view with love the pious man; 
But, tho? ſhe meant him for a lover, 
She did not any thing diſcover, 
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But only made a few advances 
By little hints and wanton glances. 
The doctor is a cunning youth, 
And very ſoon found out the truth, 
And meant that day ro ſhew my lady 
That for her ſervice he was ready; 
Nor did he let occaſion flip, 
For finding her fair ladyſhip; 
Pretending fleep upon the bed, 
He to her crept, and nothing faid ; 
Firſt took her coats up, next her linen, 
And then began to downright ſinning. 
At laſt my lady rais'd her eyes, 
And ſeem'd to look with great ſurpriſe. 
Tell me, you fancy cur, ſaid the, 
Who gave this privilege to thee ? 
Madam, (and there he ftop'd a while) 
The doctor anſwer'&d with a fmile, 
If I have giv'n the leaſt offence, 
I']l do no more, but fly from hence. 


You fool, faid ſhe, perform your taſk, 


I only did the queſtion aſk. 


T 1 *: 3& 


The INK Bor TTL E. 


Scriv'ner once, a driv'ling ſot, 

A young and handſom wife had got, 
Who never could reſiſt temptation, 
But felt a conftant titillation. 

Robin was old, and often ſick, 
And ſcarcely kiſs'd her once a-week ; 
Such uſage did but ill agree 
With one ſo young, ſo hot as ſhe, 
Who found that ſhe had love in ſtore 
For him and twenty lovers more: 
And, being in her youthful prime, 
Reſolv'd no more to loſe her time; 
But while her huſband wrote indentures, 
To go in ſearch of love - adventures. 

A woman, if ſhe's young and fair, 
Of lovers never can deſpair ; 

That this is an undoubted truth, 
Aſt Robin's wife the handſom Ruth, 
Who now of ſtallions has a ſcore, 
And ev'ry week is adding more, 
With whom ſhe traffiques ev'ry day, 
And ſends them ſatisfied away. 
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Is ever kiſſing, toying, ſhoving, 
And knows no end of luſt or loving. 
Tho” the can weary all her lovers, 
No wearineſs ſhe e' er diſcovers, 
But in the paſtime takes delight, 
And change reſtores her appetite. 
Amongſt her friends are men of figure, 
She chuſes others for their vigour ; 
If they perform what ſhe defires, 
She ſeldom of their birth enquires, 
And wiſely, hating empty ſhew, 
Prefers the footman to the beau. 
One day ſhe ſaw a handſom Black, 
With brawny legs and ſturdy-back, 
Well ſhap'd, broad-ſhoulder'd, young and tall; 
As he ſtood piſling at the wall, 
His inſtrument of generation, 
Rais'd up in Ruth an inclination 
To try if white or black was beſt, 
And meant to put it to the teſt, 
She ſtrait for Oroonoko ſent ; 
The jolly footman was content ; 
Zhe felt his ſkin, and then began 
To ſtrip the ſooty African; 
That naked trials were the beſt 
She knew, and ſo herſelf undreſt. 
Never was ſeen ſo odd a ſight, 
For Ruth was like a lilly white, 
And he as any raven black; 
But ſoon he threw her on her back: 
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To me they ſcem'd, (for I and Nanny 
Look'd in a cloſet thro' a cranny, 
Diſtinctly ſaw each thing that paſt) 
While her white limbs were round him caſt, 
Like to a cann, I once did buy, 
Of ebon hoop'd with ivory. 

But Nan, a young and wanton whore, 
Enlarg'd the cranny in the door, 
And ſaid, heav'n ward us all from evil, 
An angel battles with the devil; 
But I my maidenhead will lav, 
The little angel gains the day; 
Tho' Satan wreſtles to a wonder, 
And ſtrives to keep the angel under, 
Yet you ſhall ſee, mark what I tell ye, 
The angel ride on Satan's belly. 

And truth the littie ſlut had ſkill, 
For in a moment he lay ſtill, 
And then ſunk down by Ruth her ſide, 
«Who preſently got up to ride 
Kick how he could ſhe ſtill held faſt, 
And got the victory at laſt; 
Yet Ruth declar'd, that never man 
Was like her charming African ; 
And begg'd he would come back next day, 
For ſhe had ſomething more to ſay. 

In theſe diverſions honeſt Ruth 
T mploy'd her perſon and her youth, 
While Robin ply'd his gray-goofe wing, 
And never dream'd of fuch a thing. 
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But Ruth continued at this ſport, 
Until her petticoats grew ſhort. 
This gave great joy to filly Robin, 
Who thought, that by his weekly jobbiny, 
He in his wife had rais'd this tumour, 
Which put him in a merry humour. 
But when a tawny boy crept out, 
The witleſs fool began to doubt, 
And, all in rage, he ſaid to Ruth, 
Thou Delilah, confeſs the truth: 
Come, all thy wicked dealings tell, 
Make haſte, thou curſed Jezebel. 
Ruth, ſmiling on him, ſaid, my dear, 
Why do I ſuch harſh language hear ? 
My virtue is well known to you, 
I ever have been chaſte and true, 
And hop'd, that this my little boy, 
That gave me grief, would give you joy. 
Yes, ſo it would, ſaid he in wrath, 
But, Impudence, I have not faith 
To think, when you and I are fair, 
That we ſhould have a tawny heir. 
Ruth rais'd her voice, and ſaid, You ſot, 
You drunkea beaſt, have you forgot, 
Nine months ago, oppreſt with drink, 
You ſpilt, at leaſt, a quart of ink 
Full on your breaſt, it ſtain'd your ſkin* ; 


But you was on a merry pin, 
And laid me down, then chruſt it in; 
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It was the ink that came from you, 
That gave my babe that duſky hue: 
Pox rot you, for a naſty brute, 
Who did your milk-white wife pollute. 
This anſwer gave him joy and life, 
He kiſs'd the boy, and hugg'd his wife. 


T 


The S1MPLETON. 


M EN, who are ſet on doing evil, 
Have no regard to God or devil, 
But piouſly purſue their courſe, 
Without reflection or remorſe z 
And, to accotnplifh their intent, 
Ten thouſand wicked tricks invent, 
And make the cheating maids atid wives 
The joy and bus'nefs of theit lives; 
For, when they have a wife betray d, 
Or ſtole the honour from a maid 
They pride thertifelves in what they ve done, 
And boaſt the conqueſt they have won. 

To prove the truth of what I've ſaid, 
Not long ago a hagdſom maid, 
Bred in the country, innocent, 
To London to a ſiſter went, 
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A virtuous woman and diſcreet, 
Who lodgings let in Suffolk-ſtreet. 

O'erjoy'd ſhe was to ſee her ſiſter, 
And, running to her, kindly kiſs'd her; 
Then, ſoon as they had ſet them down, 
Said gravely to her, Nanny Brown, 

Since I have brought you up to town, : 
I hope you will be rul'd by me, 

Who always have been fond of thee: 

I ſee, dear child, you're very fair, 

But of thy beauty have a care; 

Believe me, in this wicked place, 

A handſom ſhape, a lovely face, : 
Brings many wamen to diſgrace ; 

Beware, dear Nanny, what you Co, 

And let the men in vain purſue. 

Nanny a country court'ſey dropp'd 
And, bluſhing, anſwer'd, that ſhe hop'd 
To be obſerving of her duty, 

But ſhe was ſure ſhe had no beauty. 

She ſaid, the beauties all are fair, 

Have light blue eyes and flaxen hair; 

But mine is like the down of crows, 

And eyes are black as any ſloes, 

No man will think me worth his while. 
Her ſiſter anſwer'd, with a ſmile, 

Truſt not to that, but have a carc, 

Tho' you are black, they'll think you fair; 
Never believe a word they ſay, 
For all they mean is to betray. 
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The men are all in morals looſe, 
And I've a lodger in the houſe, 
Who, tho” he ſeems exceeding young, 
Haz cunning and a flattering tongue 
And, though I'm ſomething paſt my prime, 
Has try d my virtue many a time: 
And, Nanny, to confeſs the truth, 
He is a moſt bewitching youth. 
But I have all his wiles defy'd, 
And to this hour his ſuit deny'd; 
Yet I as freely own, I doubt, 
If I can hold much longer out; 
But I'll call pride to my aſſiſtance, 
And, if I can, ſtill make reſiſtance. 

Yet, deareſt Nanny, ſhould I grant 


"Thoſe favours that he ſeems to want, 


And yield him all, I am ſecure, 

I cannot any harm endure, 

For I an honeſt huſband have, 

And marriage will my honour ſave ; 
Nay, though my ſpouſe ſhould be beguil'd, 
He never will ſuſpect the child. 

On th' other hand, my dear, if you, 
A thing like what I ſpeak of do, 

*[ would be your ruin and diſgrace, 
Nor could you e'er hold up your face; 
If you ſhould lay your legs aſide, 

Or make your virgin paſſage wide, 
l you in church are made a bride. 
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Dear Nanny Brown, if you have ſenſe, 
Till then preſerve your innocence 
For, if your maidenhead you touch, 
The nature of the thing is ſuch, 
"Twill flip away, and you in vain 
Shall wiſh to have it back again. 
And, if your belly chance to grow, 
As what may happen none can know, 
Then all the men will from you run, 
And you, my dear, will be undone. 
But, above all things, ſee that you 
With my, young lodger nothing do; 
Speak not to him, for he has ſenſe, 
And will corrupt your innocence : 
But I, your ruin to prevent, 
Will rather to his with conſent, 
Since it no harm can do to me, 
But it would ſurely ruin thee. 
My huſband is gone down to York, 
And I'm depriv'd of nightly work ; 
Since then my ſpouſe is out of ſight, 
I think I'll do't this very night. 

Poor ſimple Nanny, for her part, 
Return'd her thanks with all her hearr, 
And ſaid, I'll carefully obey 
All your commands by night and day; 
Nay, I ſo cloſe my legs will keep, 
That, whether waking or aſlcep, 

It ſhall not be an eaſy matter, 


For the moſt rampant fornicator, 
F 
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Tho' he ſhould ſlip within my bed, 
To rob me of my maiden- head. 
As thus theſe prudent ſiſters talk'd, 
Into the room the lodger walk'd ; 
And Nanny, who had got her cuc, 
A court'ſey made, and then withdrew. 
The ſpark, who had not ſeen her face, 
Was glad that ſhe had left the place: 
And, ſitting down juſt by her ſiſter, 
_ Firſt felt her breaſt, then warmly kiſs d her. 
Good miſtreſs Jones (that was her name) 
Told him, It was a burning ſhame, 
Still to be kiffing, at that rate, 
A woman he thought out of date. 
What! out of date! with great ſurpriſe 
The lover ſaid. By thoſe dear eyes, 
By all that's holy, all that's dear, 
To me you handſomer appear 
Than any maid in bloom of youth; 
Believe me, fair one, this is truth. 
Again he hugg'd, again he kiſs'd, 
Till ſhe, unable to reſiſt, 
(As the young rake did oft avouch) 
Fell backwards on a velvet couch, 
On which they did ſolace a while, 
And in ſweet love the time beguile ; 
Nay more, to ſhew his love fincere, 
From thence adjourn'd to etbow chair. 
The yielding dame, brimful'of joy, 
With raptures kiſs'd the am'rous boy, 
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And begg'd, when all were faſt aſleep, 
He'd ſoftly to her chamber creep, 
Where he might paſs the happy night, 
Within her arms in ſoft delight ; 
For tho? ſhe had oppos'd his will, 
She now would let him take his fill. 
The kindly ſummons he obey'd, 
And in her room till morning ſtay'd, 
Where he ſo oft embrac'd the fair, 
That her fond heart was void of care; 
Nor fear'd ſhe that hes ſiſter's charms, 
Could draw her lover from her arms. 
Alas! ſaid the, what fool was I, 
That did this charming youth deny ? 
No man alive can give the joy 
I've met with from this beardleſs boy. 
Tho' I have known my ſpouſe in trim, 
He's but a jeſt eompar d to him; 
Happy, thrice happy ſhall I be, 
If he continues true to me: 
And ſure I need not doubt the youth, 
He is all love, he is all truth, 
He is all goodneſs; and I ſee 
That he will fight the world for me: 
I know he's ravidh'd with my charms, 
And IU ſo fold him in my arms, 
That, while with me he nightly lyes, 
I'll make him wſclefs ere he riſe; 
Thus I'll ſecure the lovely elf, 
And keep him wholly to myſelf. 
7 3 
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But miſtreſs Jones miſtook in this 9 
And made the boy ſo often kifs, 5 
That he was ſurfeited with bliſs. 
"Tis certain there is not in nature 
Such an unconſtant, fickle creature 
As man, who cannot be at reſt 
When love once gets within his breaſt ; 
But when he has the fair enjoy'd, 
The faithleſs monſter ſoon is cloy'd. 
Our ſpark had now ſeen Nanny Brown, 
And tho' clad in her country gown, 
And that his ſkin ſtuck to his bones, 
Thro' his fatigues with miſtreſs Jones, 
Yet ſeeing ſuch a beauteous figure 
Reſtor'd him to his wonted vigour. 
But yet he durſt not own his flame, 
Leſt it ſhould vex the elder dame, 
With whom he ſtill paſt ev'ry night, 
To her great comfort and delight, 
Till her whole heart was wholly free 
From any kind of jealouſy ; 
For he to Nanny never ſpoke, 
But only by the way of joke, 
As long as miſtreſs Jones was by, 
And ſhe, poor fool, till anſwer'd fy. 
But when her ſiſter's back was turn'd, 
Ile told the ideot how he burn'd, 
How for her love he ſuffer'd pain, 
But all his ſpeeches were in vain; 
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She did not underſtand his language, V3 "M0 
Nor knew ſhe what he meant by anguiſh ; _ | 
Beſides, ſhe thought it would be fin, ' 
Did ſhe her fiſter's lover win, 
Since 'twas to ſave her maiden-head 
She took the lodger to her bed. . 
For I muſt give the maid her due, 
Young Nanny was a virgin true, 
And neither love nor loving knew; : 
But, mindful of the ſage advice 
Her ſiſter gave, was always nice, 
And always ſeem'd to be afraid 
To hear a word the lodger ſaid. 
Who finding all he ſaid was vain, 
That wit and love could nothing gain, 
He ſoon bethought him of a way, 
That would the thoughtleſs fool betray. 
No more he talk'd of flames and darts, 
Of piercing eyes and wounded hearts, 
But did a greater diſtance keep, 
Till he had lull'd her fears aſleep. 

The rake at laſt found out a time 
Was fit to execute his crime; | 
For maſter Jones from York return'd, 
Whoſe coming faithful madam mourn'd, 
For in her bed he nightly lay, | 
And ſcarcely left her in the day. 

The lodger now reſolv'd to try 

This happy N 5 
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I Gtting one day by the maid, 
"Fic gravely thus to Nanny faid: 
My charming creature, I declare 
I never ſaw a maid ſo fair 
As what you was; butlT have ſkill, 
And ſee that you are growing ill; 
Your eyes, that you might juſtly boaſt, 
Have now much of their luftre loſt ; 
The roſe and lillies on your check. 
Are faded much within this week. 

Alas! ſaid Nanny, what's the matter? 
In all my life I neꝰer was better. 
You may, faid he, think what you pleafe, 
But that's a fign of your diſeafe ; 
You'll ſoon find ont your ſad miftake, 
When ev'ry limb begins to ake, 
Wou'd heav'n theſe eggs had all bren addle, 
With which your ſiſter mix'd your caudle, 
For now the fad effects are ſeen. 
What do you by a candle mean? 
Poor Nanny cries, in dreadful fright; 
I ſtill took caudle ev'ry night, 
And never thought it did me harm, 
For it was always ſweet and warm. 

*Tis true, ſaid he, but yet the dregs 
Have fill'd your belly full of eggs; 
And, deareſt Nanny, I'm in fear 
A brood of chickens ſoon appear: 
I know, my dear, *rwill be your caſe. 
On this the tears run down her face. 
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Dear Sir, ſhe cry'd, oppreſs'd with grief, 
Am I then loſt paſt all relief ? 
O how the ſhame my ſorrow quickens ! 
Muſt I a mother be to chickens ? 
I ſee you are a ſkilful man, 
For heav'n's fake help me if you can, 
Is there no cure? yes, yes, ſaid he, 
If you will come this night'to me, 
I'll do my beſt, I do affure you, 
To ſave your honour, and to cure you: 
Mean time, if you deſire to know, 
Tf I have told the trath or no, 
Put in your finger 'twixt your legs, 
And try if you can reach the eggs. 

His wicked orders the obey'd, 
And to the place her hand convey'J; 
Then ſaid, altho* my finger's ſmall, 
Yet I can make no way at all, 
The paſſage is ſo very ftrait. 
My dear, faid he, till midnight wait; 
If then you'll to my chamber creep, 
I'll break three eggs before I ſleep; 
The reſt I'It in the morning break, 
But ſee, my dear, you do not fpeak 
A ſingle word of what Pve faid. 
Truft me for that, reply'd the maid. 

Night came, the people were aſleep, 
When Nanny from her bed did creep, 
And to her longing lover went, 
Who waking lay in great content, 
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Delighted with this new amour; 
But when he heard her at the door, 
He let her in, and ſaid, my dear, 
You now may lay aſide your fear, 
This night you ſhall be well again; 
But ſhould I put you to ſome pain, 
I hope, my dear, you won't complain 
The operation is but eaſy, 
And I am hopeful it will pleaſe ye: 
But you muſt firſt yourſelf undreſs, 
Since very much of the ſucceſs 
Depends upon your nakedneſs. 
Your cloaths would till be in my way, 
And would the happy cure delay ; 
And, that I may do all things right, 
While you unpin I'll ſtrike a light. 
Poor Innocence in all obey'd, 
While he ker naked charms ſurvey'd; 
But, overpower'd with ſtrong delight, 
He could not long ſupport the ſight, 
But laid her down, divorc'd her legs, 
And ruſh'd at once among the eggs. 


While Nan, who knew not what he did, 


Her head below his boſom hid, 


Of ſuch a thing ſhe ne'er had dream'd, 


; 


And whimp'ring aſk'd him what he mean'd ? 


Put he, a young and active blade, 
Amongſt the eggs ſuch havock made 
That Nanny, raviſh'd with the joy, 
Hugg'd to her breaſt the panting boy; 
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Then looking up ſhe faintly ſpoke, 
I find one mighty egg is broke, 
But there are many more behind ; 
I hope, dear Sir, you ll be ſo kind 
As break them all; for, though the pain 
Was very great, I'll bear't again, 
Tho' you ſhould uſe a larger peg 
Than that with which you broke this egg. 

He kiſs'd the little innocent, 

And ſmiling begg'd ſhe'd be content, 
With what he had, for he was ſure, 
Without more help, to work a cure. 

To ſhow the truth of what he ſpoke, 
Another egg he quickly broke, 

Which rais'd her joy to ſuch a height, 
That, quite tranſported with delight, 
Her boſom heav'd; her eye-balls roll, 
And raptures ſeiz'd her very ſoul. 

But ſhort and fleeting is our pleaſure ; 
The breathleſs youth was now at leiſure 
To view the nymph he had betray'd, 
And gaze upon the ruin'd maid. 

And ſure there never was a creature, 
So nicely form'd in ſhape and feature: 
Her eyes were black and ſparkling too, 
Her cheeks the roſe and lily's hue, 

Her noſe was ſtraight, and juſt it's height, 
Her lips than coral far more bright ; 
Her- breaſts two little hills of ſnow, 

In which two rubics warmly glow ; 
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Tho' one might ſpan her flender wait, 
Her thighs could ſcarcely be embrac'd, 
Her taper legs by far excell'd 
All that was ever yet beheld, 
Nor could the ſtatnes of Old Greece 
Shew ſuch a fair and finiſh'd piece. 

This charming ſight inſpir'd the boy, 
With love and longing after joy, 
While little Nanny play'd her part, 
And gave him thanks with all her heart; 
And, fondly kiffing, ſaid, my dear, 
Should any figns of eggs appear, 
Will you, to free me from my grief, 
Afford poor Nanny ſuch relief? 

He ſwore he would. She ſwiftly roſe, 
And in a hurry pin'd her clothes: 
But, ſtealing gently ro her bed, 
Her ſiſter knew poor Nanny's tread:: 
This brought ſtrange fancies in her head, 
For guilty minds are never free 
From fears, and doubts, and jealouſy: 

So, flyly ſlipping on her gown, 
Up ſtairs the came to Nanny Brown; 
And coming ſuddenly upon her, 
Where have you been my dame of honour * 
Said miſtreſs Jones: come, tell me, fiſter. 
Poor witleſs Nanny ran and kiſs d her. 
My dear, ſaid ſhe, ſince all is over, 
I think I may the truth diſcover, 
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The caudles I have lately taken 
(Wou'd th' eggs had all been cat with bacon) 
Had ſad effects; for, let me tell ye, 
They fill'd with eggs my virgin belly: 
Your lodger, bleſings on his face, 
Was he who firſt found out my caſc, 5 
And told me what a fad diſgrace 
It would be were it underſtood, 
That I of chickens had a brood. 

This fill'd my tender heart with grief, 
But he, kind youth, brought quick relief; 
And ſaid, if I'd come to his room, 
He would reftore me to my bloom. 

I went, he ſtrip'd me to the ſkin, 
He laid me down, thruſt ſomething in, 
Juſt here, good ſifter, twixt my legs, 
And in an inſtant cruſh'd the eggs. 
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The SQUIRE. 


N OT long ago, in Lincolnſhire, 
There dwelt a rich, but arrant ſquire, 
Who onty lov'd a country life, 

And with all foxes was at ftrife ; 
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Nor could a fingle hare have peace 
The ſquire ſo much admir'd the chace : 
And it was ſtill his worſhip's way, 
To wind his horn at break of day: 
The huntſman anſwer'd note for note, 
Aad every beagle ſtrain'd his throar, 
From Rowzer down to little Lady, 
Impatient till the ſquire was ready; 
Who dreſs'd as faſt as he was able, 
Then call'd the butler to the ſtable. 
And ſaid, Pray Harry, have a care 
That we this day have noble fare ; 
'The hunting club muſt dine with me, 
Some twenty-two, or twenty-three : 
Let's have enough, be ſure of that, 
I know the brindle ox was fat ; 
Roaſt you a firloin, boil a rump, 
My geeſe and turkeys all are plump; 
And, if I am not much miſtaken, 
You ſtill may get us beans and bacon : 
The mutton now is very good, 
Pray roaſt a ſhoulder in the blood : 
My ſucking pigs are in their prime, 
Stuff them with ſpearmint, chives and thyme ; 
Make draw the ponds, and get a diſh, 
Of carp and tench, and other fiſh. 
But, pox confound me for a ſot, 
The veniſon I had forgot, 
Which ſeems to me exceeding odd ; 
Give us 2 paſty deep and broad; 
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And ſee the cruſt be ſeaſon'd high, 
*Twill make my honeſt neighbours dry; 


And ſtill the more my neighbours drink, 


The more they'll of thy maſter think. 

My pork is good and ſtrong my beer, 

Pray, Harry, let no want appear 

You know they come but thrice a year. 
But now I fear leſt I be late; 

Come, Roger, bring me Creeping Kate, 

Let Richard ride on Wanton Willie, 

And Tom upon the Yorkſhire filly ; 

Let huntſman Dick, aad little Sloan, 

Ride on old Crop, and truſty Roan: 

And mounted thus, I might defy 

The king (God bleſs him) was he by: 

For 'tis well known I never wait 

The opening of a five-bar gate; 

But jump the gate, the hedge or ditch, 

Nor give a ſixpence which is which. 

Pray, Harry, ſee that all be ready, 

Hoiſt Ruler, Rover, bonny Lady 
Away he rode, the day was fair; 

They only meant to chace a hare. 

But riding near ſome buſhy rocks, 

The ſquire rous'd up a ſwinging fox : 

He hoop'd the dogs, they got a view, 

The hunters eagerly purſue : 

Tho” over hill and dale they ran, 

The ſquire was ſtill the foremoſt man. 
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He ſtop'd at nothing in his way, 
But followed cloſe the ftinking prey. 
He ſaw his neighbours far behind, 
This filPd with joy his booby mind; 
Their lazineſs he did deſpiſe, 
While triumph ſparkled in his eyes. 
Then to his mare his ſpeech addreſs'd, 
Ah! Kate, of hunters far the beſt, 
What honour have we got this day ? 
There, Jowler, Tickler, there the way : 
See, Kate, our dogs are foremoſt too, 
A joyful ſight, a view, a view 

Kate ſeem'd to know her maſter's mind, 
And left the very dogs behind : 
And, riding up, they turn'd the fox, 
When he had almoſt reach'd the rocks. 
Never was heard a ſweeter ſound, 
The ſquire chear'd up each breathleſs hound, 
And Eccho anſwer'd all around. 

Poor Reynard ſaw the dogs appear, 
And knew his fate was drawing near, 
Yet ſhed not one unmanly tear. 
And tho” all hopes of life were paſt, 
Reſolv'd to fight it to the laſt. 
The dogs came up, and ſtately Toper, 
A hound the ſquire had got from Roper, 
Went boldly in; but Reynard roſe, 


And bit the fav'rite by the noſe ; 
His howling cries declare his ſmart, 
And pierc'd his maſter to the heart. 
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Lady came in to help her brother, 
Her ſire the ſame, the ſame her mother; 
But Reynard let the dog eſcape, 
And, never minding Lady's ſhape, 
Scratch'd all her face, and tore her ear, 
That to this day che ſcars appear; 
Poor Lady fill'd the air with cries, 
And tears run down her maſter's eyes; 
He ſaw his deareſt friends in pain, 
And curs'd, but curſes were in vain. 

But Rowzer, tho? his teeth were gone, 
And uſeleſs now to knaw a bone, 
Came angry up to her aſliſtance, 
And ſhew'd the folly of reſiſtance, 
For by the reins he ſeiz'd the fox, 
(That murderer of hens and cocks) 
And, throwing him upon his back, 
Made every nerve and finew crack. 

While Reynard thus expiring lay, 
The daſtard hounds that ſtood at bay, 
Now valiantly ruſh on the prey; 
The danger over, all grew ſtout, 
And toſs and draw the fox about. 

Thus have I often ſeen, of late, 
A haughty miniſter of ſtate, 
With inſolence bear all before him, 
While ſycophants and knaves adore him, 
Till one aſpiring to be gfeater, 
Impeach the ſtateſman for a traitor. 
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A whilc he makes a brave defence, 
Inſiſting on his innocence ; 
But when they make a home attack, 
And once have thrown him on his back, 
The little yelping curs come in, 
And tear and ſtrip him to the ſkin. 

But, laying ſimiles aſide, 
be happy ſquire did homewards ride. 
the ſtinking vermin at his belt; 

How powerfully the booby ſmelt | 

With grief he view'd poor Lady's ears, 
And Toper's bloody noſe, with tears ; 
}1:s heart was ſore to ſee their pain, 
Dut hoping they'd be well again, 

Anc having honour got that day, 

Roude chearfully upon the way, 

Till, meeting with the hunting crew, 
He from his ſide dead Reynard threw ; 
His eyes their lazineſs upbraid, 
And to them thus inſulting ſaid. 

See what I've got by being keen, 
Such ſport I'm ſure was never ſeen. 
Then half an hour in nonſenſe ſpent, 
Jo tell the way that Reynard went; 
And brought the ſtory to a cloſe, 

By ſhewing Toper's bloody noſe. 

While thus the ſquire rehears'd the chace, 
Envy appear'd in ev'ry face; 

They grinn'd at Kate that run fo faſt, 
And curs'd the ſquire kimſc!f at laſt ; 
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But he ne'er angry at the matter, 
Declar'd that Crop ſtill gallop'd better, 
And leap'd o'er all came in his way, 
As he could ſhew them any day; 
But now he by his ſtomach knew 
That it was drawing near to two. 
Come let's away to Booby-Hall, 
We'll get enough to ſerve us all. 
They went, and had a plenteous meal: 
But it would quite debaſe my tale, 
Should I repeat their ruſtic ſayings, 
Or mirth more loud than aſſes brayings : 
But, after four hours paſt at dinner, 
The company grew ſomething thinner ; 
For all went off but eight or nine, 
Who meant to ſup as well as dine. 
The ſquire, who lov'd to toſs the cann, 
Now thought himſelf a happy man : 
He kiſs'd his friends, and rung for Hall, 
And bid him go to cook-maid Mall, 
And, as ſhe hopes to be a bride, 
Tell her this moment to provide 
A ſupper that is good and right, 
To pleaſe the taſte as well as fight : 
Meantime he drove the glaſs about ; 
Some ſwallow'd Port and others Stout, 
And gravely all their ſtories told, 
And feats of hunting new and old. 
When a young knight, an artful man, 
To talk of womankind began ; 
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But firſt a baudy catch he ſung, 
My friends, ſaid he, you all are young, 
And in the chace your time employ, 
But, if you once would taſte the joy, 
The rapture, and rhe vaft delight, 
That women can afford at night, 
You ſoon would ſlight this toilſome life, 
And each of you would take a wife; 
It you would only take the leiſure, 
To think upon the nightly pleaſure, 
That it would be, when after ſport, 
You weary to your homes reſort, 
To find a young and handſome lady, 
That's ever willing, ever ready, 
To fold you in her ſnowy arms, 
And let you taſte much ſweeter charms 
Than Cer you dream'd of in your life: 
O the dear comfort of a wife 

'The ſquire who had at London been, 
And had the toaſts and beauties ſeen, 
Burſt out a laughing at the tale, 
And ſaid, may thunder ſour my ale, 
If I would give a truſs of ſtraw 
For any woman e'er I ſaw. 
At London, for I have been there, 
I ſaw a woman they call'd fair, 
But when compar'd with little Tipſy, 
The London lady is a gypſy; © 
And may I never want the itch, 
If I'd not ſooner kiſs that bitch, 
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Than any woman c'er I knew; 
Believe me, friends, I tell you true. 
The knight reply'd, 'tis very well; 
Strange ſtories of yourſelf you tell; 
Dut pray, good ſquire, have ever you 
With womankind had ought to do? 
Not I, good faith, reply'd the ſquire, 
Nor ever had the leaſt defire, 
Nor did I e'er my mind perplex 
To know the diff” rence of the ſex. 
My cook-maid brews me ale and beer, 
Can roaſt and boil, and make good cheer; 
My maids can waſh and darn my linen, 
While others are employ'd in ſpinning; 
I have a dairy-maid beſide, 
Who Sunday next will be a bride; 
Farther than that, upon my life, 
I nothing know of maid or wife; 
But I have talk'd with thoſe who had, 
Who ſwore they all were bitter bad. 
They told you ſo, the knight reply'd, 
Believe me, ſquire, the villains ly d, 
As you will own, if you but try, 
A maid Pl ſhew you by and by, 
With whom I meant to paſs the night; 
The girl is handſom, young and tight: 
Ah! friend, if you but knew the pleaſure, 
You'd dote upon it out of meaſure; 
No more you'd on fox-hunting think, 
Nay, for a woman, leave your drigk. 
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At this the booby ſhook his head, 
And, ſmiling, ſaid, Od ſtrike me dead 
If I believe that I ſhall nnd 
Such mighty joys in womankind, 

As what ye ſpeak of! let me die, 
Did I with twenty women lye, 

If I ſhould like, or Jean or Joan, 
By half ſo well as Crop or Ruan. 
Yet faith, my friend, I can't deny 
But that I have a mind to try. 
And, if what you have ſaid is true, 
I'll own myſelf oblig'd to you: 
But you muſt put me on a way, 
'To get a girl that's frank and gay, 
Who will no ſcruple make to ſhew 
A learner what he ought to do. 

The knight on this grew wond'rous merry, 
And, ſmiling, ſaid, you've ſeen young Cherry, 
The daughter of the pariſh-clerk, 

This night will meet me in the dark. 
There's not a laſs in Lincolnſhire 
Has half her beauty, half ber fire, 
Black cy'd and wanton, young and fair, 
(I'm ſure ſhe'll fit you to a hair) 
I'll try to fetch her to your bed, 
She well deſerves your maiden-head : 
Such is the love I bear to you, 

That this, or any thing I'I do, 
Thar can afford you any pleaſure, 
For, faith, I love you out of meaſure. 
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Wnen Cherry comes, I'll to her go, 
And let the little charmer know, 
That I deſire, that ſhe, this night, 
May entertain you with delight; 
She ſhall conſent, and you will find 
What joys are found in womankind. 
The ſquire was overjoy'd at this, 
And gave the knight a hearty kiſs. 
The pimp went out to meet the punk; 
The ſupper came, the ſquires got drunk, 
With Bar-a-Bar, and old October; 
Our ſquire alone continu'd ſober, 
For on this new adventure thinking 
Had ta'en away the thoughts of drinking. 
Meantime his friend, the pimping ſpark, . 
Had met the daughter of the clerk, 
To whom he all the ſtory told, 
Cherry at firſt began to ſcold ; 
But when he argu'd on the matter, 
She came to like the project better. 
Cherry, ſaid he, there's none can tel!, 
But what we've done may make you ſwell , 
If ſo, my dear, had you not rather 
Chuſe for your child a richer father ? 
For though I am a knight, yet he 
Has greater wealth by far than me, 
And may maintain both it and you. 
Good faith, ſaid Cherry, that is true, 
And I ſhall do what you deſire; 
But, ere you bring me to the ſquire, 
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I beg, ſweet Sir, (and here ſhe ſtop'd, 
And a low country court'ſy drop'd) 

You'd mind the cauſe that brought me here. 
No doubt of that, ſaid he, my dear. 

Then, kiſſing the kind-hearted laſs, 
Did lay her gently on the graſs, 

And there ſo well young Cherry pleas'd, 
That ſhe confeſs d her heart was cas d; 
And, ſpringing up when all was over, 
Begg'd he would lead her to her lover. 

He told her, as they walk'd along, 
That, tho' the ſquire was young and ſtrong, 
Had ſtore of health, was never ill, 

Yet that he was a virgin ftill, 

And begg'd that ſhe would play her part. 
She, laughing, ſaid, with all my heart; 
A virgin ſquire! I'm glad of that, 

I ſoon will teach him what is what. 
That's all I aſk, revly'd the knight; 
But I'll go fee if all be right. 

Away he went, in haſte came back, 

The ſquire, faid he, is on the rack, 

Has made the bed, in his beſt room, 

And has this half hour burnt perfume; 
Dreſt in his night-gown, and in linen 
He ſwears is of his granum's ſpinning. 
The gueſts and ſervants are afleep, 
And in the houſe ſuch ſnoring keep, 
A drum can't wake them: let's awav, 
You muſt not make his worſhip ſtav. 
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Then leading Cherry to the ſquire, 
Her beauty ſet his ſoul on fire. 

Dear knight, he cry'd, what charms are there? 
Confound me but ſhe's very fair ! 

Dare I adventure on a kiſs ? 

Art ſure ſhe will not take't amiſs ? 

Amiſs! ſaid Cherry; not at all; 
What brought me here to Booby-Hall ? 

I mean to lie with you all night, 
And to inſtruct you in delight. 

By th” maſs, ſaid he, tis kindly ſaid, 
And, bluſhing, kiſs'd the wanton maid. 
Cherry repays the kiſs, and flips 
Her tongue betwixt his worſhip's lips. 
This to the ſquire was wholly new, 
Dear knight, he cry'd, you've told me true: 
I never felt the like of this, 

Can there be yet a greater bliſs? 

Yes, to be ſure, reply'd the knight, 
And you ſhall know it all to-night. 
Come, Cherry, my dear wanton elf, 
Come quickly and undreſs yourſelf. 

The girl was in a merry mood, 

And in a moment naked ſtood. 

The ſquire, all trembling and amaz'd, 
Upon the wanton harlot gaz'd: 

But ſoon the knight the ſheets laid 3 
And made the ſquire throw off his gown; 
And ſaid, to bed. They both obey, 

But yet the ſquire at diſtance lay, 
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Till Cherry, turning to the knight, 
a Tip'd him the wink, and ſaid good - night; 
g "Tis now high time that you retire, 
And leave me with the honeſt ſquire. 

The knight withdrew, the candles burn'd, 
When Cherry to the booby turn'd ; 
And, not deſigning to be nice, 
Down with the bed clothes in a trice: 
She ſhew'd her ſhapes. The gazing ſquire 
Was overcome with ſtrong deſire ; 
A fever ſeiz'd on ev'ry part, 
The blood went mantling to his heart, 
His boſom heav'd, his eyes grew dim, 
And quiv'ring nerves ſhook ev'ry limb; 
While Cherry, who his tranſports ſaw, 
Did nearer to his worſhip draw; 
Nature ſhe ſaw had done her part, 
The booby only wanted art : 
And, fearing, he'd let go his fire, 
She twin'd her arms about the ſquire, 
And turning him about her breaſt, 
She made him; you may gueſs the reſt. 
Quite raviſh'd with th* extatic bleſſing, 

Unutterable, paſt expreſſing, 
The happy ſquire tranſported lay, 
And breath'd in ſighs his ſoul away; 
But coming to himſelf at laſt, 
And thinking on the pleaſure paſt, 
He laid all baſhfulneſs aſide, 
And warmly hugg'd his loving guide; 
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No longer trembling, nor afraid, 
He view'd with joy the panting maid; 
He ſaw her lovely boſom bare, 
Her ſtrawberry nipples made him ſtare ; 
But as he thus her beauties ey'd, 
Cherry all farther ſight deny'd, 
Aud giving him a dove-like kiſs, 
Provok'd him to renew his bliſs. 
Such dove-like kiſſes never fail 
To raile the ſpirits of the male; 
For lips to lips, and tongue to tongue, 
Will make a man of ſixty young; 
No wonder then your yourhful ſquire 
With ſuch a kiſs was ſet on fire, 
That, without any more delay, 
He vig'roufly renew'd the play. 

This rapture far excell'd the firſt, 
And only did encreaſe his thirſt, 
Cherry was pleas'd with what he did, 
Nor from him any ſecret hid: 

The ſquire now lower turn'd his cycs, 
And view'd her belly with ſurpriſe ; 
It was fo round, ſo ſmeoth, ſo white, 
That, overcome with new delight, 
He needed now no dove-like kiſs, 

To prompt him on to farther bliſs. 

This joy excell'd the other two, 
And ev'ry kiſs ſtill ſweeter grew, 
That now he meant to pleaſe his ſight, 
And view the ſcat of ſoft delight. 
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Cherry, who was content that he 
Should every thing about her ſee, 
Without a bluſh upon her face, 
Pull'd up her ſmock, and ſhew'd the place; 
But, when he ſaw it look ſo grim, 
A trembling ſeiz'd on ev'ry limb: 
Alas! he cry'd, what's that I ſce ? 
I am bewitch'd, it cannot be : 
Have you, ſaid he, no other toy? 
For that could never give me joy. 

No, faith, reply'd the laughing dame, 
I have no play-thing but the tame; 
But if, my dear, you think I lie, 
"Tis only getting up to try. 
Yes, marry will I, ſaid the ſquire, 
1 find I am again a- fire; 
Then lay ing her fair legs aſide; 
No more would truſt it with a guide; 
For it ſcem'd very ſtrange to him, 
A thing ſo hairy and ſo grim, 
And what might ſtouteſt hearts affright, 
Should yield ſuch pleaſure and delight. 

Kind Cherry let him take his way, 
And would not interrupt his play, 
But, ſoon as he had hit the place, 
Inclos'd him in a ſtrict embrace; 
Her pliant limbs were round him twin'd; 
And, while in am'rous folds confin'd, 
His eyes and lips with fervour kiſs'd, 
And almoſt made him more than bleſs'd, 
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While in his mouth her nimble tongue 
To love the laſt alarum rung; 

The joyous ſummons both obey, 

And in ſoft raptures melt away. 

Of ſpeech and breath at once depriv'd 
They lay when their kind pimp arriv'd, 
Who, by their looks, perceiv'd that they 
His coming curs'd, and that of day. 

Good ſquire, ſaid he, I hope you're merry, 
What think you of your little Cherry ? 
Have I told lies, or ſpoke the truth ? 

By Jove, reply'd the panting youth, 

No tongue can ſpeak, no pen can write { 


* The pleaſure, and the vaſt delight, 

J have enjoy'd this happy night; 

I ne'er can weary of this ſport, 

And think the night has been too ſhort; 
Indeed, my friend, you're come to ſoon; 
Would it had not been day till ncon; 
Tis true I have not ſhut my eyes, 

But fleep's a trifle I deſpiſe, 

Nor can U let dear Cherry riſe. 

Ah friend! can we not find a way 

To keep the charmer all the day? 

I ſcorn my hounds, deſpiſe the chace, 
While thus the fair one I embrace. 

The fields no more can give delight. 

"Tis very well, reply'd the knight. 
I told you, if you'd try the bliſs, 


You would no more the beagles kiſs; 
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And now you ſee I've told you true. 
But what ſhall we with Cherry do, 5 
If ſhe conſcnts to ſtay with you? 
Your friends and ſervants all will ſtare, 
For that, ſaid he, I do not care, 
Since I can order matters ſo, 
They never ſhall the ſecret know. 
Yet, why ſhould I my pleaſure fical * 
Or be at trouble to conceal 
The rapture and the vaſt delight 
That Cherry gives me in the night? 
>:y ſervants chearfully obey, 
And ſhall to Cherry homage pay. 
Tell me, dear child, do you agree 
To ſtay for good and all with me? 
She hugg'd him cloſe, and ſtop'd his breath, 
Then ſaid, my dear, ['ll ſtay till death; 
And to the knight, ſaid, with a ſmile, 
I beg your abſence for a while. 

The pimping knight on that withdrew, 
And ſtaid away an hour or two; 
When he was gone, ſhe kiſs'd the ſquire, 
And fondly ſaiu, if you deſire 
To keep me here, Til gladly ſtay, 
Aud ſerve vou both by night and day, 5 
In ev'ry thing, and ev'ry way: 
Ill ſtitch, and ſing, while it is light, 
Aud to your bed dance ev'ry night 
New joys I ſhall each hour afford, 
And wanton be at bed and board. 
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Laſt night, when to your bed I came, 
You was a novice at the game, 
I've taught you now a little ſkill, 
But I have more to teach you itill, 
Lye thus, dear Sir, I'll get above, 
And teach you a new feat of love ; 
When I have got you once bclow me, 
Kick as you will, you ſhall not throw me; 
For tho? I ne'er a hunting rid, 
I'll fit as faſt as if I did, 
Nor do I any ſtirrup need 
To help me up upon my ſteed. 

This ſaid, her legs ſhe open'd wide, 
And on lier lover got aſtride, 
And, being in her ſaddle plac'd, 
Moſt lovingly the ſquire embrac'd, 


Who view*'d the wanton fair with wonder. 


And ſmil'd, to ſee her keep him under. 
While ſhe, to ſhew ſhe would not tire, 
Spur'd like a fury on che ſquire, 

And tho? ſhe ne'er had rid in France, 
She made him caper, curvet, dance, 
Till both of them fell in a trance. 
"Twas long e*er either did recover. 

At laſt ſhe kiſs'd her panting lover, 
And, ſweetly ſmiling in his face, 
Aſked him how he lik'd that chace. 
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He ſcarce could ſpeak, his breath was ſhort, 


But, ſobbing, anſwer'd, noble ſport ; 
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I'd give the beſt horſe in my ſtable, 

That cither you or I were able 

To ride anotber, for I own 

There never was ſuch paſtime known. 
This anſwer pleas'd the frolic maid, 

She ſuck'd his breaſt, and, laughing, ſaid, 

If you, good Bir, reſolve to try 

Another gallop, here am I, 

Neady to anſwer your deſire. 

Nor will you find me apt to tire 

In ſuch a chace: I'll lay a crown, 

Start you the game, I'll run it down. 
The ſquire, o'erjoy'd at what ſhe ſaid, 

Hugg'd to his breaſt the lovely maid; 

For he was young, and full of vigour, 

And Cherry was a lovely figure, 

Was ever cheerful, briſk and gay, 

And had a moſt enticing way. 

She kiſs'd his eyes, ſhe bit his breaſt, 

Nor did her nimble fingers reſt, 

Till he had all his toil forgot, 

And found his blood was boiling hot ; 

While Cherry (who was in her prime, 

Still knew, and always nick'd her time) 

Beſtrid the amorous ſquire once more, 

And gallop'd faſter than before: 

Fearing the knight might interrupt her, 

She toſs'd and twirl'd upon her crupper; 

Nor did ſhe let her tongue lie idle, 

But thruſt it in by way of bridle. 
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And giving him a cloſe embrace, 
Did tiniſh the delightful chace. 

'The knight came in and found them lying, 
Quite breathleſs, ſpeechleſs, fainting, dying. 
Depriv'd of ſenſe, depriv'd of ſight, 
Abſorb'd in exceſs of delight. 

Dear ſquire, he ſaid, get up for ſhame, 
Are you not wearied with that game ? 
Your gueſts are dreſs'd, and in the hall 
And for ſtrong beer and nutmeg call ; 
They aſk for you, get up, I pray, 

Elſe all of them will go away. 

The ſquire look'd up, and, with a groan, 
Said, would to heav'n they all were gone! 
Sure you may ſce it by my eyes, 

That I have little heart to riſe! 

Then kiſſing Cherry, ſaid, dear knight, 
This girl has giv'n me more delight 

'Than in my life I ever knew, 

Believe mc, faith, I tell you true, 

And, while I live, I ſtill ſhall own, 

That all the joys that I have known 5 
I owe to you, and you alone. 

"Twas you brought Cherry to my arms, 
And made me know ten thouſand charms. 
What tho' my way and ſpeech be rude ? 
My ſoul is full of gratitude: 

Heav'n grant that I may find a way 
Your matchleſs favours to repay. 
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Hold, cry'd the knight, too much you've ſaid, 
I'm glad you like the pretty maid; 
I own, dear ſquire, it gave me pun 
To ſce vou waſte your time in vain, 
Purſuing foxes, harcs, and deer, 

And ſwallowing whole foods of beer, 
While vou would never take the Ieifure 
To think on love, the greateſt pleaſure ; 
I wanted vou to taſte the bliſs. 
But :ince vou know What loving is, 
J hope you'll now on women think, 
And valuc beauty more than drink: 

And now, I think, ſince you approve 
The maid who taught you firſt to love, 
You'd better keep her to yourſelf ; 

I'll anſwer for the ſmiling elf, 
She's young and handſome, frank and kind, 
And to nc wickedneſs inclin'd ; 
Tho' I, quite raviſh'd with her charms, 
Decoy'd her to my longing arms, 
Yet I dare pawn my ſoul, that ſhe 
Ne'er knew another man but me, 
Until laſt night I brought her here; 
Speak boldly, Cherry; do, my dear. 

The fair one bluſh'd, and, ſmiling, ſaid, 

I own the knight my youth betray'd ; 
I'm very young, have little ſeen, 
Till May-day I am not ſixteen ; 
The knight is handſom, young and gay, 
And made my thoughtleſs heart his prey ; 
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When that was gone, you may bcelicve, 
I gave him all I had to give; 
But may I cver be accurs'd, 
Ir, from the day I ſaw him firſt, 
It any other man but he 
IIad any thing to ſay to me; 
And little did I think laſt night, 
'To mect with any but the knight. 
I lov'd him; nay I love him till, 
And, he can tell, I took it ill 
When he dufir'd I'd come to you; 
Believe me, Sir, I tell you truc; 
I wept, I ſcolded, and look'd ſour: 
But over me he had ſuch pow'r, 
That I no longer could reſiſt. 
This ſaid, the liſt'ning ſquire ſhe kiſs'd, 
And ſaid, I never ſhall repent, 
That to his will I gave conſent ; 
For, let him take it ill or well, 
The truth, and nothing elſe I'll tell, 
That you in this one happy night, 
Have let me know much more delight, 
Than e'er he gave me in a week; 
And you may, by his bluſhing check, 
Perceive that I have told the truth ; 
And now, my dear, my charming youth, 
Do with poor Cherry what you will, 
And let me go, or keep me ſtill ; 
Yet it will break my tender hearr 
If vou and Chc:ry ever part. 
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On this the loving creature cry d 
No fear of that the ſquire reply'd ; 
Dry up vou tcars, from grief be frec, 
I neces intend to part with thee ; 

I've wealth enough; I'll keep thee high, 
I'm young enough; then why ſhould I, 
Now that I know what pleaſure is, 
Deny myſclf in any bliſs ? 

But now, dear Cherry, I muſt riſe, 
And, ſince you have not ſhut your eves, 
Go try to ſicep, and when my gueſts, 
Thoſe noiſy, hunting, drunken beaſts, 
Are gone, I'll come to bed and try 

If I can fleep when you are by. 

And now, dear knight, to whom I owe 
Thoſe joys, thoſe raptures that I know, 
With me, and mine, do what you will, 
We ſhall be at your ſervice ſtill. 

He kiſs'd the nymph, put on his gown, 
And to the hall in haſte went down: 
Meantime the knight with Cherry ftaid, 
And aſk'd if all was true ſhe ſaid, 
About the ſquire. She ſaid, ſo true, 
That, if he thus his love purſue, 

I'll be too weak; for I diſcover 
Such actions in this youthful lover, 
That, if he nightly thus performs, 
I'll die love's martyr in his arms; 
For 1 with toil am quite oppreſs'd, 
And beg you'll leave me to my ret: 
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Dear Sir, farewel. The pimp retir'd, 
And lock'd the door, as was deſir'd. 

He found th- ſquire among his gueſts, 
Who talk'd of hunting, and of feaſts. 
The ſquire confeſs'd, that, for his part, 
He !ov'd fox-hunting in his heart ; 

But I've, ſaid he, ſomewhat to do, 
That will take up a weck or two. 

A fortnight hence you may command me, 
Here, Harry, bring the Orange-brandy ! 
Before we part let's have a dram. 

The butler and the bottle came; 

They drunk it out, on horſeback got, 
And homewards to their dinners trot. 

The pimping knight ſtill with him ſtaid, 
And told him how he left the maid, 
Fatigu'd and weary, faſt aſleep ; 

And now, if you're reſolv'd to keep 
The charming creature for you're uſe, 
"Tis fit the folks about the houſe 
Should ev'ry one receive their cue, 
And pay your miſtreſs what's her due. 

Leave that to me, reply'd the ſquire; 

But I've a favour to delire, 

Yet I'm afraid you'll take it ill. 

Not I, ſaid he, be what it will; 

I ſhall not, by this friendly kiſs, 
Take any thing you aſk amils ; 

Nay, any thing I'll undertake 

For you, or your dear Cherry's ſake. 
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Dear friend, I thank you, ſaid the ſquire; 
The favour that I would dcfire, | 
Is, that you'd take my coach, and go 
Jo Lincoln ſtraight, and there beſtow, 
Two hundred pounds; for I deſign 
To make the charming creature ſhine 
In ev'ry thing that's rich and fine. 

I'd go myſclf, but that, I ſwear, 

I do not know what women wear 
Nor know I any one can do 

A thing like that ſo well as you: 
And now, dear knight, do you agree 
To be at all this toil for me. 

Yes, ſaid the knight, with great content, 
The coach was got, away he went: 
Meantime the ſquire bid Harry call 
The other ſervants to the hall. 

They came, and thus his worſhip ſpcke : 
Altho' I hate the marriage-yoke, 

Yet I have got a friend above, 

Whom better than a wife I love, 

And here I tell you, I expect 

You'll treat my miſtreſs with reſpect. 

The butler anſwer'd for the reſt, 
And, bowing, ſaid, they d do their beſt. 
"Tis very well, reply'd the ſquire, 

And you may for this time retire ; 
Pur, as they went, he call'd to Harry, 
And bid him brew ſome old Canary. 
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With ſugar, eggs and cinnamon, 
And bring it to my room anon, 
The damaſk room, for there I lye; 
Perhaps my miſtreſs may be dry. 

The ſervants, who their maſter lov'd, 
And ecv'ry thing he did approv'd, 
To ſhew their zeal for their new lady, 
Made haſte to get the caudle ready. 
'The ſquire had got to bed by this, 
And wak'd his dear one with a kiſs. 
My lite, ſaid he, my gueſts are gone, 
And you and I are left alone; 

The knight is likewiſe gone to Lincoln, 
To do what you but little think on; 
I've call'd the ſervants to the hall, 
And there have told them, one and all, 
That, from this hour, I did expect 
That they would treat you with reſpect ; 
For, tho? I did not mean to wed, 

Yet I had got a friend in bed, 

That I would keep while I had life, 
And love far better than a wife. 
They were all glad, and ſwore that they 
Would chearfully your will obey ; 
And truſty Hall, and my nurſe Mary, 
Are bringing up ſome warm Canary, 
Mix'd up with ſugar, eggs and fpices, 
For nurſe is good at theſe devices. 

As thus he ſpoke they both came up, 
The nurſe brought in the caudle-cup, 
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While Harry, who was half a quack, * 


To fortify his maſter's back, Ea 
Brought lily up, upon two. plates, Le 
Eringo roots and ſtrengthning dates. JF 


The nurſe fell down upon her knees, 
And did the fair one's finger ſeize, 
A thouſand times her hands ſhe kiſs'd, 
And ſaid, be thou for ever bleſs'd ; 
This ſight is what I long'd to ſee 
Ten thouſand bleſſings light on thee ; 
Theſe many years I've been afraid, 
He never would have kiſs'd a maid ; 
But now my heart o'erflows with joy, 
To ice the ſpirit in the boy. 
Dear creature, grant me one requeſt, 
Hugg my dear fondling in your breaſt. 
Cherry obey'd the nurſe in this, 
And gave the ſquire a glowing kiſs. 
'This he with zeal did ſoon repay, 
And almoſt ſuck'd her breath away. 
Nurſe wept for joy, and call'd to Harry, 
I ſee it is no time to tarry, 
I'll leave the cup, leave you the plate, 
When they are hungry, let them eat, 
But now, for all this world's treaſure 
I would not interrupt their pleaſure. 
Down-ſtairs the nurſe and Harry run, 
While Cherry and the ſquire begun 
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Their loves, till both, with joy oppreſs'd, 
Sunk down at once to pleaſing reſt. 
Meantime their pimp, with great content, 
In coach and fix to Lincoln went, 
Where he did ev'ry thing provide, 
'That might become the gayeſt bride ; 
Her gowns of filver were and filk, 
Her Flanders lace was white as milk, 
Of fineſt Holland were her ſmocks, 
Her ſtockings blue with ſilver clocks, 
Gloves, ſhocs and ribbons, all things fit, 
Nor did he the large hoop omit : 
All theſe he ſaw pack'd up with care, 
And did not any labour ſpare - 
To ſerve his friend: but ah ! who can 
Find out the treachery of man? 
For, though the knight appear'd ſo kind, 
He was a traitor in his mind ; 
He never knew what friendſhip was, 
But meant to make the ſquire an aſs : 
He ſaw him careleſs, young and rich, 
And thought, if once he could bewirch 
His ſoul with joys till then unknown, 
He might ſecure him as his own. 
Twas for this end that he betray'd 
Fair Cherry, fond believing maid, 
Hoping her beauty would inſpire 
The thoughtleſs youth with warm deſire, 
And, when he had his paſſion cas'd, 
He'd make him change her when he plcas'd. 
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He had a ſiſter of his own, 
The faireſt creature e'er was known, 
At London bred, a flaming toaſt, 
But lately had her honour loſt ; 
For ſhe, from ſhame, or virtue free, 
Gave up herſelf to that degree, 
That, notwithſtanding all her charms, 
The youngeſt men forſook her arms. 
Thus was it when an honeſt tar, 
A captain of a man of war, 
Come from a voyage, ſaw the maid, 
And, by her matchleſs charms betray'd, 
Did wed the dame; but he, next day, 
His orders got, and ſail'd away, 
And ſuch his haſte to get the tide, 
He wanted time to ſee his bride, 
Who now had ſcarce left any thing 
Except her cloaths and wedding-ring ; 
And now not knowing what to do, 
No lover left her, old or new, 
She in the coach ſecur'd a place, 
And to her brother wrote her caſe. 
He in the country paſs'd his days, 
And ne'er had heard of Fanny's ways; 
So, when the doleful letter came, 
He mourn'd the poor unlucky dame; 
He went to Grantham, met her there ; 


She cry'd, the ſobb'd: he ſaid, forbear ; 


Forbcar, dear Fanny, ceaſe to grieve, 
We cannot what is paſt retrieve; 
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Take comfort, child, and live with me, 
The wicked wretch that ruin'd thee, 
Ere this lyes buried in the ſea. 
The country ladies will be glad, 
'That any one in London bred, 


Comes down to ſhew them ſomething new, 


And they will all be fond of you. 


This ſaid, ſhe with her brother went, 


But by the way ſhew'd diſcontent ; 


And did, by thoughtleſs hints, diſcover 


The tar was not her only lover. 
Fanny, ſaid he, I pray be plain, 
Since all evaſions are in vain : 
Tell me if you have been too free ? 
I fear the worſt; confeſs to me; 
Your by-paſt faults I will conceal, 
And ſerve you with a brother's zeal : 
I never lik'd your London breeding ; 
Tell me the life you have been leading. 
Brother, ſaid ſhe, I muſt confeſs, 
Ive paſt my time in wickedneſs; 
In ev'ry thing I've been to blame; 
But why ſhould I repeat my ſhame ? 
Think what you will, but God forbid 
That I ſhould tell you what I did: 
And yet I meant to change my life, 
And ſo became the captain's wife : 
But he, baſe monſter, ſoon at morn 
Left me diſtraged and forlorn. 
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On this whole floods run from her cyes, 
She kneel'd, her brother bid her riſe, 
And ſaid, poor Fanny, I am ſorry 
To hear your melancholy ſtory : 
You cannot what is paſt repair, 
But for the future have a care ; 
Lay all your wanton airs aſide, 
Let virtue ſeem your only guide, 
Your looſe defires with care controul, 
Nor let your eyes betray your ſoul : 
Seem innocent, exceeding nice, 
Appear a foe to ev'ry vice 
If thus you cautiouſly behave, 
We may perhaps your credit ſave. 
Poor Fanny kiſs'd his hand and ſaid, 
He ſhould in all things be obey'd; 
Each thing that's ill with care I'll ſhun, 
But can you pardon what I've done: 
Yes by this kiſs, the knight reply'd ; 
But, Fanny, let your eyes be dry'd; 
If any underſtand your grief, 
You then are ruin'd paſt relief : 
Let no fond look your guilt betray, 
You may be innocent and gay: 
If thus you will be rul'd by me, 
I hope I ſhall poor Fanny ſee 
In marriage join'd to a young ſquire, 
The richeſt in all Lincolnſhire. 
Twas thus they talk'd, and, long ere night, 
They reach'd the dwelling of the knight; 


And quite had chang'd her London way: 


And, midſt of all their noiſy drinking, 
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Miſs Fanny put on decent airs, 
And manag'd all the knight's affairs, 
Liv'd very modeſt, yet look'd gay, 


Her neighbours prais'd the virtuous dame, 
And fill'd the country with her fame. 
'The knight, who was from honour free, 
Long thought upon a way, that he 

Might ſodder up poor Fanny's fame, 

And get a huſband for the dame; 


Who, ſmitten by her pow'rful charms. 


Might blindly take her to his arms : 

Riches was what he did deſire, 

This made him pitch upon the. ſquire ; 

Befides, he ſaw he little knew, 

And only did his ſport purſue. 
Reſolv'd that he ſhould be the man, 

The knight moſt artfully began 

To flatter the unthioking ſquire, 

And, doing what he did deſire, 

With him he would the fox purſue, 

Yet keep his fiſter in his view; 


Was ſtill upon loſt Fanny thinking: 
Yet one thing did his heart perplex, 
He ſaw the ſquire deſpis'd the ſex, 

Yet thought, if he could find a way 
To make him try the amorous play, 
He then might bring the eaſy ſquire, 


To do whate'er he did defire. 
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This made him, lie a helliſh imp, 
Debauch young Cherry, then turn pimp, 
And it was for his ſiſter's ſake, 
He did this ſhameful journey make; 
And run about from door to door, 
To buy new rigging for a whore ; 
But, when a man's from morals free, 
He ſoon forgets his pedigree, 
And may do things yet more finiſter 
Than pimping for a friend or ſiſter. 

But, to return where I digreſs'd 
The crafty knight ſuch zeal expreſs'd, 
That he of cach thing got the beſt, 
That by a ducheſs may be wore; 

All this into an inn he bore, 
Then bought a trunk and pack'd up all, 
And drove away to Booby-hall. 

Twas ſix at night ere he got there, 
And found the nurſe at mighty care, 
'That not ſo much as cat or mouſe 
Should make diſturbance in the houſe. 

Dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, but whiſper'd low, 
While her old eyes with pleaſure glow, 
Our ſquire has got a maid a-bed, 
Whoſe face is pureſt white and red ; 
Had you but ſeen their cloſe embraces, 
Their mixing legs, their joining faces, 
It would have made you jump for joy, 
O the ſweet girl and eager boy! 
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They have not ſtirr'd; I won't ſay that, 
Since I can gueſs what they've been at ; 
But yet they have not call'd, this day, 
Since your good worſhip went away : 
All day I've kept the houſe in quiet, 
While Harry is preparing diet, 
Such as was ne'er in Booby-Hall, 
And will be ready at a call. 

The knight reply'd, 'tis very well: 
But nurſe, I muſt a ſecret tell; 

He paſs'd the night in wanton play, 

And if he likewiſe adds the day, 

The tender youth may be the worſe ; 

But hark they call. Up went the nurſe, 
And, running in, dear Sir, ſhe ſaid, 
The knight's below, and is afraid, 

That you and ſhe, dear lovely elves, 
Have over-toiPd and kill'd yourſelves. 

The ſquire reply'd, his fears are vain, 
Tho' we have fought, we are not lain. 
Said Cherry, bid the knight come up, 

But reach me firſt the caudle-cup. 

The nurſe with chearfulneſs obey'd ; 
The knight, who heard cach word they ſaid, 
In his own arms brought up the trunk, 
When Cherry, ſmiling, to him drunk; 
Pledge, me, dear knight, tis to the ſquire, 
My heart's delight, my ſoul's deſire. 
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Long may he live, and ſtill employ 
His days in mirth, his nights in joy, 
And may his pleaſures never cloy. { 

God's blefling on your heart, my fair, 
Said nurſe ; I thank you for that pray'r, 
And may he dangle on a tree, 
Whoever wiſhes harm to thee; 
There let him hang, there let him rot, 
And be his memory forgot. 

Well pray'd on both ſides, ſaid the knight; 
But now *tis wearing towards night, 
Had vou not better riſe a while, 
And with good cheer the hours beguile; 
Supper was ready ere I came : 
Get up, good ſquire ; for you, my dame, 
Since you belong unto the ſquire, 
Tis fit you change your coarſe attire. 
I've brought you clean and dainty linen, 
Much fincr than this country's ſpinning ; 
The nurſe will ſhift you, I preſume, 
Till then *tis fit I leave the room; 
When that is over, I deſire, 
To dreis you in your new attire. 

This ſaid, he took the caudle-cup, 
While Cherry and the ſquire got up : 
But who can Cherry's joy expreſs, 
When ſhe beheld the charmiug dreſs. 
In all her life ſhe n&er had ſeen 
Linen by half ſo ſweet or clean 
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Her ſtockings gave her vaſt delight, 
And in her heart ſhe bleſs'd the knight; 
Her under-petticoat was ſtitch'd, 
And with a filver lace enrich'd ; 
But when the knjght put on the reſt, 
Her wonder could not be expreſs'd ; 
She look'd on all things with ſurpriſe, 
And pleaſure ſparkled in her eyes. 

At laſt from head to foot equipp'd, 

She to the mirror nimbly trip'd, 

But miſſing the plain country laſs, 

She ſaw a lady in the glaſs; 

So richly dreſs'd, ſo red, fo white, 

She was aſtoniſh'd with delight ; 

But when ſhe knew her image there, 
Strange raptures ſciz'd the wond'ring fair, 
Her ſoul was filPd with vaſt content, 

Yet to the hall ſhe trembling went. 

The ſquire with joy beheld her charms, 
And claſp'd her in his loving arms: 
Welcome, he ſaid, my charming fair, 
However chang'd in dreſs and air; 

Let other women value dreis, 

Who to che ſhops owe their ſucceſs, 
Each thing you wear a charm conceals, 
And from mv eyes a beauty ſteals 
"Tis you, my dear, alone can boaſt, 
That naked you can charm the moſt. 

As thus they talk'd, the ſupper came, 
The ſcrvants all admire the dame: 
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They made good cheer; and, while they ſat» 
Did paſs the time in merry chat; 

The ſquire and Cherry prais'd the knight, 
And wiſh'd to heav'n they could requite 
His favours to them, for they ſwore 
They nc'er had known ſuch joys before. 
The knight, upon his ſoul declar'd 

He ſcorn'd the thoughts of all reward ; 
And ſaid, I had no other end © 

But to oblige aad ſerve my friend; 

And if I could do any thing, 

That to the ſquire will pleaſure bring, 

I ſhould be happy; for in truth, 

I long have lov'd the happy youth. 

Twas thus they talk'd, when careful nurſe, 
F-aring the ſquire ſhould be the worſe 
With fitting up, came ſmiling in, 

And Cherry chuck'd beneath the chin, 
And ſaid, my dcar and pretty lady, 
Your chamber and the poſſet's ready; 
Tis wearing late, the nights are raw, 
I with you would to bed withdraw. 
Latit night wy little wanton elves, 
You ſtole to bed quite by yourſelves ; 
But now I mean to tuck you in, 

Aud ere your gambols you begin, 

I hope you will my poſſet try; 

You ll break my heart if you deny. 

To bed they went, and there they paſt 
That night as they had done the laſt ; 
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Such happy nights they long enjoy'd, 
Nor was the ſquire and Cherry cloy'd, 
For he was conſtant, ſhe was true, 
And fonder by enjoyment grew. 
But, while they bill'd like turtle-doves, 
Ihe knight grew weary of their loves; 
He ſaw the ſquire ſo lov'd the maid, 
That he began to be afraid, 
His ſiſter, 1pite of all her charms, 
Would ſcarcely gain him to her arms. 
This made him all his wit employ, 
In thinking how he might deſtroy 
The peace of thoſe two happy levers, 
Bat yet his fraud with friendſhip covers. 

One day, while in the houſe he ſtaid, 
He flyly did the ſquire upbraid. 
Dear friend, ſaid he, I wonder you 
No more the fox or hare purſue ; 
Your jully neighbours riſe ere day, 
And chace till noon the trembling prey, 
Then o'er their cups inſulting ſay, 
Where is the ſquire, ſo fam'd of late ? 
Or where is Roan, or Creeping Kate ? 
No more he hunts, no more makes merry, 
But ſtays at home and toys with Cherry. 

E'en let them laugh, the ſquire reply'd, 
I laugh'd at love before I try' d; 
But, ſince I know what loving is, 
In it I've centred all my bliſs. 
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"Tis very true, reply d the knight, 
Dear Sir, I think you in the right; 
Let you have time for love and ſport. 
For now the nights are not ſo ſhort, 
But, tho? you ride about all day, 
You'll find them long enough for play : 
Beſide, dear friend, if you purſue 
The pleaſure at the rate you do, 
Of love you'll loſe the reliſh quite, 
And get a furfeit of delight; 
But if that, twice or thrice a week, 
You'd in the field your pleaſure ſeck, 
And meet your friends by break of day, 
Hunt hare, and fox, be briſk and gay, 
Dine where they dine, and never ſhrink, 
And like yourſelf, pull off your drink ; 
At night, in Cherry's arms embrac'd, 
You'll find each kiſs much ſweeter taitec ; 
Believe me, friend, tis true I ſay 
Befides, you know, next hunting-day, 
It is my turn to entertain 
The ſportimen, and their jolly train 
But if, dear friend, you do not come, 
Their preſence will be troubleſom ; 
Tho' F might aſk this boon of you, 
As what is to my friendſhip due, 
Yer I ſhall make it my requeſt, 
That you may come and be my gueſt. 


The ſquire, tho* now he ſcorn'd the chace, 


Yet gave his friend a ſtrict embrace, 
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And looking on him, ſmiling ſaid, 
Dear friend, how could you be afraid 
That I'd refuſe what you deſir d, 
Tho? you a greater thing requir'd? 
No, I am thine, to that degree, 
That thro? the world I'd go with thee ; 
And ſeal'd his promiſe with a kiſs. 
The knight was overjoy'd at this, 
And told him that the ſquires had fix'd 
To dine with him on Tueſday next; 
That now he muſt go home to ſec 
That ev'ry thing in order be. 

He took his leave, and homewards went ; 
But on his neighbour's ruin beat, 
Thought how he might his heart betray, 
By throwing Fanny in his way. 

The wiſh'd-for day at laſt appear d, 
And nought but hounds and horns were heard; 
The ſquire abruptly left his joys, 

While Cherry trembled at the noiſe ; 
Her lovely cheeks were bath'd in tears, 
Yet knew no reaſon for her fears. 

The hunters met; they rous'd a deer; 
The ſquire at firſt lag'd in the rear; 
But, fearing he might loſe his fame, 
Or Roan or Cherry get the blame, 
Spurr'd up, and to the foremoſt came ; 
Then rode ſo faſt, that all did yield 
To him the honour of the field. 
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The ſquire, with his juſt praiſes proud, 
Smil'd inwardly, but ſpoke aloud : 
You ſee, my friends, tho' I of late 
Have neither rode on Roan or Kate, 
Yet we can ſhew, when there is need, 
That none of us have loſt our ſpeed. 
Spoke like a young man in his prime, 
The knight reply'd ; but now''tis time 
We go and eat. They all conſent, 
Aud with the knight to dinner went, 
Who kindly welcom'd ev'ry gueſt, 
But hugg'd our fquire cloſe to his breaſt. 
The dinner and mifs Fanny came, 
All eyes were fix'd upon the dame, 
The country ſquires were all amaz'd, 
And on the fair with wonder gaz d; 
In all their lives they ne'er had ſeen 
Such beauty, nor ſo free a mein; 
So ſweet a face, ſo fine an air, 
Ter ſmiling mouth, her coal-black hair, 
Her riſing breaſts, her ſparkling eyes, 
Fill'd ev'ry booby with ſurpriſe, 
That, quite confounded with the fight, 
hey ſtood aſtoniſh'd, till the knight 
Told them it was his only ſifter ; 
On this they all went up and kiſs'd her; 
And, while her praiſes they proclaim'd, 
Foor modeſt Fanny ſeem'd aſham'd. 
They took their places at the laſt, 
But ſcill their eyes on Fanny caſt, 
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Who carv'd, and gave about the meat, 
As long as any gueſt could eat; 
Yet ſeem'd to be at greater care 
To ſerve the ſquire than any there, 
Who, in a bumper, drunk her health, 
And took a look or two by ſtealth. 

But, when the cloth was ta'en away, 
Fair madam would no longer ftay, 

But making curt'ſies to them all, 
Moſt decently forſook the hall. 

With ſportſmen, ſoon as they have din'd, 
'T has been the way, time out of mind, 
To tell the feats at hunting done, | 
And how their dogs and horſes run; 
But now they nam'd nor dog nor horſe, 
But chang'd the ſubje& of diſcourſe ; 
They only talk'd how Fanny charm'd, 
How ev'ry look their boſoms warm'd, 
That he'd be more than mortal bleſs'd, 
Who ſuch a charming wife poſſeſs d. 

Pugh: ſaid the knight, let's mind our drink, 
Of ſuch a bauble never think, 

A thouſand fairer may be found ; 
Come, let the chearful glaſs go round. 

The ſquire reply'd, may I be curs'd, 
If I had ſeen your fiſter firſt, 

(Altho' I hate the laviſh life) 
But I had aſk'd her for a wife, 
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And yet I with, as I'm a ſinner, 
That I had ſtaid at home at dinner; 
But I'll go home, forget her charms 
[n little Cherry's wanton arms. 

A friend, acquainted with the cheat, 

Reply'd, A very good receipt, 

If you was ſure that it would do; 

But when you've ta'en a kiſs or two, 
You'll weary of your Cherry's arms, 
And think on miſs's brighter charms. 
Mean time ſhe may her heart beſtow 
Upon another ere you know; 

You then will think your time miſpent, 
And when it is too late, repent ; 

The knight's your friend, you know he is, 
Perhaps he may agree to this, 

And Fanny's will depends on his. 

Beſides, I think, I've heard it ſaid, 
Your handſome Cherry was no maid 
When firſt you took her to your bed; 
Think, think upon a maidenhead. 

The ſquire was young, and much in drink, 
Nor was he very apt to think, 

But ſaid, he'd the propoſal make, 
If it were not for Cherry's ſake. 

The other anſwer'd, never fear, 
Settle a hundred pounds a-year 
Upon the little girl for life, 

And atk this virgin for a wife; 
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I hope the knight will not deny you, 
And your fat parſon faſt ſhall tye you. 
The ſquire a little while withdrew, 
To think on what he had to do; 
But 'twas in vain ; for crafty Fanny, 
Who lily liſten'd at a cranny, 
And heard and ſaw each thing was done, 
Snatch'd up a China jar and run 
Juſt by the door; the ſquire amaz'd, 
Stood ſtill, and on the charmer gaz'd, 
And, Cherry's love forgetting quite, 
View'd the falfe virgin with delight; 
Then, falling down upon his knees, 
Did trembling on her fingers ſeize, 
And, ſighing ſaid, I have no art, 
Yet, fair one, yon have won my heart ; 
I'm rich, and young, nay, honeſt too, 
But in my life could never woo ; 
If you agree, Fll tell the knight, 
And make you mine this very night. 
Good Sir, ſaid the, I pray forbear, 
I would not, any one ſhould hear 
What you have ſaid; they'd ſurely think 
That you was very much in drink, 
Or that I did a huſband need, 
If I ſhould marry with ſuch ſpeed; 
T love my brother, and I ſtill 
Shall be obedient to his will, 
And, if you find that he's content, 
You ſhall not fail of my conſent ; 
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Nay, farther, I'll confeſs this truth, 
I think you a bewitching youth, 
But, if you mean not what you ſay, 
Fur heav'n's ſake come no more this way, 


Then, ſtooping down, ſhe kiſs'd the ſquire ; 


And ſet his boſom all on fire. 
He paid the kiſs, and, glowing, ſaid, 
Beli-ve me, fair and gentle maid, 
That it ſhall be no fault of mine, 
If I this moment am not thine ; 
I' go, and to the knight diſcover 
That I'm your true and faithful lover. 
Again the kiſs'd him, then withdrew ; 
The ſquire, who now had got his cue, 
Went ſtraightway back into the hall, 
And told his mind unto them all, 
Begging the knight to hear his pray'r, 
And give him che enchanting fair. 
You ſtill have been my friend, he ſaid, 
Deny me not the charming maid. 
The faithleſs knight embrac'd with joy, 
The offer, and the amorous boy, 
And ſmiling ſaid, my much lov'd ſquire, 
I grant you all you can defire, 
So far as in my pow'r it lyes; 
But I with Fanny muſt adviſe; 
"Tis fit I aſk if ſhe's content. 
Then ſtraightway to his ſiſter went, 
Who told him all the ſquire bad faid, 
And begg'd it would not be delay'd ; 
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It is not fit that he ſhould cool: 
The ſquire, ſaid the, is no ſuch fool, 
But that he may our tricks diſcover, 
And then farewel my wealthy lover; 
It jo, I am undone for ever, 
The very thought on't makes me ſhiver; 
Make haſte, I pray. Away he went, 
And for a ſcriv'ner quickly ſ-nt, 
He knew the parſon was at hand, 
And {till would be at his command. 


When this was o'er the knight came back, 


And found the ſquirc upon the rack, 
Impatient of the long delay, 

But, coming in, did ſailing ſay, 
Dear brother, ſo I'll call you now, 
My ſiſter doth your ſuit allow, 

And, if you are reſolv'd to wed, 
This night will take you to her bed; 
The time is ſhort, I. can't provide 
The things are proper for a bride, 
But, if you rather would delay, 

A week or two, your wedding-day 
The ſquire did interrupt him here, 
And, hugging him, reply'd, my dear, 
For heav*n's ſake talk not at that rate, 

Nor make your friend unfortunate, 
Upon my knees I beg, dear knight, 
You'll let our marriage be to-night. 
The company join'd with the ſquire; 
The knight comply'd with their dcefir? ; 
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The deeds were drawn, the parſon came, 
And ty'd the ſquire and lovely dame; 
The bridegroom mighty joy cxpreſs'd, 
The bride went off to be undreſs'd, 
Who knowing ſomething was more wide, 
Than what beſeem'd a virgin-bride, 
Thruſt in, (to make the way leis patent) 
An Apple-John in road adjacent 
And ſurely none could Fanny blame, 
If thus ſhe could conceal her ſhame. 

The eager ſquire jump'd into bed, 
In hopes to gain the maidenhead, 
(Tho? what it was he never knew) 
And friends with decency withdrew. 

The ſquirc propos'd a deal of pleaſure 
In breaking up the virgin treaſure ; 
But when he try'd the bold adventure, 
It was in vain, he could not enter ; 
Again he kiſs'd, again he try d, 
But all admittance was deny d; 
Fanny, mean while, cry'd out with pain, 
And fear'd no leſs than being flain ; 
But when ſhe long enough bad griev'd, 
The apple and the ſquire reliev'd. 

And now the youth, of joy poſſeſs d, 
Gave Fanny very little reſt, 
But with his labour thirſty grown, 
Look'd for a drink, but, finding none, 
Complain'd to Fanny of his grief : 
My dear, ſaid the, there's ſome relief, 
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Holding che apple in her hand, 
You may whate*er is mine command. 

Ten thouſand thanks, my dear, my life, 
My joy, my fair obliging wife, 
The ſquire reply'd, and ate in haſte, 
But by no means admir'd the taſte ; 
Tho? he for niceneſs little car'd, 
He wiſh'd the apple had been par'd; 
Yer, thus refreſh'd, in great delight - 
Made Fanny paſs away the night. 
At morn they roſe both freth and gay, 
Nor ſcem'd fatigu'd with wanton play. 

Bur yet the ſquire, when left alone, 
Did Cherry's wretched ſtate bemoan, 
And in ſoliloquy thus ſpoke : 
Why was I tempted by a joke ? 
I left my Cherry's ſnowy arms, 
To dote upon another's charms, 
Who may, for any thing I know, 
No better be than ſo and ſo; 
For I declare, (as God ſhall ſave me) 
That Cherry greater pleaſure gave me: 
At firſt I was oblig'd to wait, 
I found my wife ſo very ſtrait, 
But afterwards I found the bride 
Than my dear Cherry twice as wide; 
I wiſh-that ev'ry thing be right; 
I've ſome ſuſpicions of the knight; 
But now I am ty d up for life, 
And have (God bleſs me !) got a wite, 
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And muſt no more on Cherry think; 
A curſe on hunting and on drink | 
But I muſt ſhew myſelf a man, 
And bear it now the beſt I can. 

This ſaid, his friends about him came, 
And aſk'd him how he lik'd the dame? 
So very well, he, ſmiling, ſaid, 

I with that each had ſuch a maid ; 
You then would know the joys of life, 
In having ſuch a charming wife. 

'The knight, on this diſcourſe grew pale, 
And ſcarcely could his fcars conceal, 

But, when he found he ſaid no more, 
Became as eaſy as before, 

And was as merry as the reſt, 

Until the time the bride was dreſs. 

The ſquire went up, and found the fair 
Before the glaſs, her boſom bare, 

Her hair ſo black, her ſkin ſo white, 
That he no more could bear the fight, 
But, thruſting out th' officious maid, 
Upon a couch the fair one laid, 

While ſhe, who knew the whole affair, 
And oft had try'd both couch and chair, 
Brought him as good as he could bring, 
Nor did ſhe fail in any thing. 

When this was done, he call'd the maid, 
And, panting, by the fair one ſtaid, 
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Who did the matchleſs charms diſcover, 
That he again became her lover, 
And to his heart his Fanny preſs'd, 
Who begg'd he'd leave her till ſhe dreſs'd: 
But he, not minding what ſhe ſaid, 
Still with her wanton boſom play'd, 
Until his blood was all on fire, 
Then bid the maid again retire. 


My life, ſaid he, tho” I, laſt night, 5 


Found joys, and raptures, and delight, 
Yet all I did was out of ſight; 

But now I mean to view your charms, 
And take you naked to my arms. 

Dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, I beg that you 
Would nothing ſo indecent do; 

For me, my dear, I'd die for ſhame; 
Indeed, indeed, you are to blame; 

At night Ill do whate'er you pleaſe 

To give you joy, or give you caſe; 

I'm almoſt dead with what you've done, 
And would your kind embraces ſhun ; 
Yet do not think, my deareſt ſquire, 
That I'll refuſe what you require, 

All due regard to you I'll pay, 

And, as in duty bound, obey. 

The ſquire laid all her dreſs aſide, 
And in a moment ftrip'd the bride ; | 
And ſure there never was a ſight, 
That could afford ſo much delight. 
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Her hair, chat was a raven black, 
Hung o'er her ſhoulders and her back : 
Her breaſts were like the driven ſnow, 
On which her nipples warmly glow; 
Her arms, her waift, her legs, her thighs, 
The ſquire beheld with wond'ring eyes, 
Till love could brook no more delay, : 


But ſeizing on the charming prey, 
In height of rapture dicd away. 
But ſhort and tranſient are our joys, 
Our bliſs our very bliſs deftroys, 
And let our joys be ne er ſo ſtrong, 
- We're ſure they can't continue long, 
As Fanny and the ſquire confeſs d, 
Who left the room till ſhe got dreſs'd. 
The friends came up, the bride was kiſs'd, 
They ſhook the bridegroom by the fiſt ; 
The jeſts went round, and Fanny ſmil'd, 
Yet look'd as harmleſs as a child; 
The merry bridegroom, too, was baited, 
Uatil they heard that dinner waited. 
Down ſtairs they march'd, and in the hall 
They ſaw a fight ſurpriz'd them all ; 
A gentleman in ſcarlet dreſs'd, 
That thro the croud of ſervants preſs d, 
And, running up, embrac'd the bride, 
Who could not her amazement hide ; 
She ſtruggled, but he held her faſt, 
And, kiſſing, ſaid, have I at laſt 
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Found out my dear, my joy, my life, 
My better part, my ſoul, my wife? 
With grief I left thy ſnowy arms, 
And thy almoſt untaſted charms ; 
I curs'd the wind, I curs'd the ſea, 
And ev'ry kind of thing but thee ; 
Since then I have both Indies ſeen, 
And in a thouſand dangers been; 
I met a pyrate whom I fought, 
And all his wealth to England brought: 
But when I ſet my foot on ſhore, 
I, from my heart, ſincerely ſwore, 
Never to tempt the ocean more ; 
But live at home in wealth with thee, 
Who dearer art than life to me. 
I went to London, hoping there 
To find the object of my care, 
But for a quarter of a year, 
I could no tale nor dings hear; 
Fill, coming to thy brother's houſe, 
I found at laſt my charming ſpouſe. 
Fanny, who had both wit and ſenſe, 
Spoke with becoming cloquence : 
My charming captain, it is true, 
That I was married once to you; 
But yet, next morn, you left me quite 
Forlorn, and loſt to all delight; 
Long time I did your abſence mourn, 
And wiſh'd in vain 1 your return; 
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But when I heard my dear was ſlain, 
Who can expreſs the dreadful pain 
That I endur'd? I tore my hair, 
And long I liv'd in deep deſpair. 
My brother, there, came up to town, 
And in his chariot brought me down; 
Since then I've in this caſtle ſtaid, 
And till have been believ'd a maid; 
This gentleman, a worthy ſquire, 
I know not how, was ſet on fire, 
And aſk'd to make a wife of me, 
To which my brother did agree, 
And I, fince you had loſt your life, 
Did condeſcend to be his wife ; 
But, heav'n be prais'd, you've come in time 
To ſave my ſoul from ſuch acrime ; 
This day we ſhould have married been, 
Twas that made all theſe folks convene. 

The honeſt ſquire ſoon took the hint, 
And, ſmiling, ſaid, the devil's in't; 
I thought (deluded by the knight) 
To've had a maiden-head to-night ; 
But ſince miſs Fanny is your wife, 
I'll live a batch'lor all my life; 
The will of heav'n I can't controul, 
But with you joy with all my foul ; 
And here, before you all, declare, 
If e'er the noble captain, there, 
At any time will grace my houſe, 
And with him bring his lovely ſpouſe, 
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I'll think myſelf a happy man, 
And make them welcome, if I can. 
Farewel, fair lady, I'll be gone, 
And find at home an Apple John: 
For you, ſweet knight, pray keep you merry, 
I thank you for your preſent, Cherry ; | 
And, whiſp'ring, ſaid, tho' you have kiſs'd her, 
She's as much virgin as your ſiſter. 
And now I bid farewel to all, 
F'll homewards ride to Booby-Hall, 
And, tho? I've miſs'd that lady bright, 
I ſhall not lie alone to-night. 
Away he ſpurr'd, to Cherry came, 
And long liv'd happy with the dame. 
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Miss and the PaRSON. 


O NE day I with a lady fat, 
Paſſing the time in harmleſs chat, 
The parſon and her daughter by, 
And none beſides, but ſhe and I. 

The daughter was but juſt fifteen, 
A ſprightly girl as e'er was ſeen, 
Was finely ſhap'd, had ſparkling eyes, 
And her white breaſts began to riſe, 
By nature form'd for ſoft delight, 
While blooming looks to love invite. 
With ſo much beauty, ſo much fire, 


She could not fail to raiſe deſire 
| L 
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In youthful breaſts; but for my part, 
She did no damage to my heart, 
For mine was fix'd long time ago, 
And can no alteration -know. 

By age and much experience taught, 
I now can tell a woman's thought; 
I ſaw that miſs was ill at caſe, 
And too much warmth was her diſeaſe ; 
She yawn'd, and ſtretch'd, and could not reſt, 
While glowing'cheeks her fire confeſs d, 
But yet with ſo much life ſhe ſpoke, 
That ev'ry ſentence was a joke. 

The parſon was a learned man, 
And an inſtructive ſpecch began; 
To mifs he gave ſome grave advice, 
And rail'd at every kind of vice 
Women, ſaid he, (I'm ſure I'm right) 
Should ftrive *gainſt love with all their might; 
To that wild paſſion women owe | 
The many ſorrows that they know ; 
When love gets into youthful veins, 
It breaks the heart or turns the brains, 
And virgins often are purſuing, 
What gotten brings them certain ruin ; 
How many of them have we ſeen 
Undone before they were fifteen ? 

Pray, ſtop a while, ſaid angry miſs; 
Good Doctor, talk no more of this; 
More are undone by chalk and lime, 
Than by ſweet love, at any time; 
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And fools, grown old, till diſapprove, 
Of what they are not fit for, love. 
Ah, miſs ! ſaid he, you are but young, 


And therefor ſhould reſtrain your tongue; 


Tis age and knowlege makes me talk: 
Believe me, fair one, cating chalk, 
Oatmeal, or plaiſter, candle-ends, 

Or any traſh that moſt offends 

A healthy palate, yet is good, 
Compar'd to love, the worſt of food ; 
It fills our virgigg heads with humours, 


And ſwells their wombs with two leg'd tumours. 


Good doctor, ſaid the lively laſs, 
Your braying ſhews you are an aſs ; 
Think you that I will loſe my bloom ? 
Or leading apes will be my doom? 
Know, rev'rend Sir, I'm full fifteen, 
And never had the ſickneſs green, 
Nor ever ſhall while there are men; 
If one ſuffice not, I'll have ten; 
Think you I'll faſt when I can feaſt ? 
O times! O manners, ſaid the prieſt: 
I hope in heav'n you only jeſt. 

No, Sir, faid ſhe, I tell the truth, 
I'm young, and will not loſe my youth : 
I gueſs what loving is, tho* I 
The act of love did never try; 
But to convince you that I ſhall, 
I' ſhew you I have wherewithal. 
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Then to the parſon ſhew'd a ſight, 
That made him loſe his temper quite. 
Mamma her wanton daughter blam'd, 
And wonder'd ſhe was not aſham'd, 
Saying, it was a tally pride 
To ſhew what nature meant to hide. 
Mamma, ſaid ſhe, what he did ſpy, 
Is full, I think, as old as I; 
And, if it thinks I've done a crime, 
May hide itſelf another time. 


— 
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The PRAYER-Book. 


N Paris, when great Lewis reign'd, 
A ſtory happen'd, or was feign'd, 
About a lady, who, with care, 
Did daily mind her ſoul's affair: 
From maſs to maſs, ſhe reſtleſs went, 
And all her time deroutly ſpent ; 
At ev'ry ſhrine her pray'rs addreſs'd, 
And twice a-week her ſins confeſs d. 
At veſpers ev'ry night appear'd, 
And ſermons ev'ry Sunday heard ; 
And, like a true repenting ſinner, 
Brought always home the prieſt to dinncr. 
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"Twas only out of zeal; for ſhe, 
From carnal thoughts was wholly free, 
And, mindful of her ſovl's ſalvation, 
She never fclt one titillation : 
The Prieſts each Sunday to her came, 
And ſtill were welcome to the dame. 

One day, a day above the reſt, 
When ſhe had all her ſins confeſs*d, 
She heard a preacher, who, with ſpirit, 
Did laugh at grace, but cry'd up merit; 
And ſaid a charitable deed 
All other virtucs did exceed; 
That Chriſtians were as bad as Turks, 
Who did not deal in pious works. 
He did not mean to clothe the poor, 
Nor feed the hung'ry at the door ; 
Heav'n might perhaps ſuch acts regard; 
And in the other world reward ; 
But who to church ſhall make donation, 
Needs never doubt their ſoul's ſalvation; 
Nor vex their heart with idle ſtuff; 
Believe in church it is enough ; 
For to the church ſuch pow'r is giv'n, 
That ſhe can carry you to heav'n; 
Nay, were you all in purgatory, 
The church can ſend you ſoon to glory. 

Madam believ'd each word he ſaid, 
And, now no more of hell afraid, 
Soon as the ſweet diſcourſe was donc, 
Away lhe to the frier run: 
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Dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, I humbly pray, 
That you would dine with me to-day. 
The holy man was well content, 
While zealous madam homewards went, 
And ſpeedily prepar'd a feaſt, 
For her ſweet ſoul-comforting gueſt, 
Who, by ſome ailment in his feet, 
But flowly crawl'd along the ſtreet ; 
Yet, when he to her threſhold came, 
Without reflecting that the dame 
Muſt from her window ſee what paſt, 
Pull'd ſomething out that farſurpaſs'd 
What any lay-man could produce, 
For largeneſs, length, and eke for uſe. 

Madam, altho' ſhe thrice had been 
A wife, had ner the like of't ſeen ; 
Yet thought a frier ſhould refrain, 
From touching what ſeem'd ſo prophane; 
And tho” he anly meant to piſs, 
She thought the prieſt had done amiſs ; 
And to a neighbour ſhew'd the ſight, 
Who look'd upon it with delight ; 
For ſhe was lovely, young and gay, 
And dearly lov'd the am'rous play : 
Her ſpouſe was old, and wanted health, 
And all her joys ſhe took by ſtealth, 
He dealt in books, and many ſold, 
And had his coffers cramm'd with gold; 
Within his ſhop his time was paſt, | 
And thought his wife exceeding chaſte ; 
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But ſhe had ſomething elſe to mind, 
And was to many a lover kind. 

At laſt the prieſt put up his pipe, 
While zealous madam, weeping ripe, 
Begg'd him to waſh his hands that he 
From all pollution might be free. 

Madam, I kaow not what you mean, 
Said he, I'm ſure my hands are clean, 
Since I have nothing touch'd to-day, 
Except the book on which I pray. 

"Tis well, reply'd old Folio's wife, 
"Tis very well, upon my life, 

I'd wiſh my ſpouſe leſs ſtore of pelf, 
Had he ſuch books on ev'ry ſhelf. 


TAL © IV. 


The Fit. TRT BErasr. 


A Batch'lor of ſome forty nine, 

A foe to love, a friend to wine, 
Had led an honeſt ſmoaking life, 
Without the burden of a wife; 

But, as he found his age come on, 

He likewiſe found his money gone ; 

No buſineſs he underſtood, | 
And, wanting drink, and wanting food, 
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To à widow full of years and pelf, 
He prudently addreſs'd himſelf. 
Widow, ſaid he, I'm come to woo, 
Yet know not what to ſay or do; 

I'm forty years, nay ſomething more, 
But never was in love before : 

Yet I have try'd the wanton game, 
And think that I can pleaſe a dame : 
My limbs are brawny, noſe is long, 
My ſhoulders broad, my back is ſtrong, 
And I have ever liv'd in health, 
Thus I have told you all my wealth: 
To cheat a widow I'd be loth, 

But you've enough to ſerve us both. 

At this diſcourſe ſhe was amaz d; 
And at the ſpark with wonder gaz'd ; 
For, tho? advanc'd in years, the dame, 
Was a great lover of the game, 

Yet the had never gone aſtray, 

But lov'd it in a lawful way, 

And her laſt huſband often told, 
She brib'd him to it with her gold; 
Yet ſhe was ſuch a hypocrite, 

As ſtill to rail at the delight, 

And call him Filthy Beaſt, when ſhe 
Was happy to the laſt degree. 

But in his grave he now was laid, 
And ſhe, poor woman, was afraid, 
Since youth was gone, ſhe would no more 
Enjoy the bliis as heretofore. 
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But when the batch'lor told his tale, 
Her wrinkled cheeks grew red and palc, 
Her heart within her boſom burn'd, 
And all her former luſt return'd ; 
A trembling ſciz'd on ev'ry limb, 
And fault'ring thus ſhe ſpoke to him. 

Kind Sir, if you the truth have told, 
You'rc welcome to me and my gold ; 
I thall be yours this very day, 
Let's go to church, I hate delay. 

The jolly lover was content, 
And hand in hand away they went: 
'The honeſt parſon ty'd them faſt, 
And long'd-for night arriv'd at laſt : 
'Two candles near the bed were plac'd, 
'That from the room the darkneſs chac'd; 
The doting bride believ'd the light 
Would raiſe their joy to greater height, 
And fondly thought it was her charms, 
That made him court her to his arms, 
Altho' the man had fairly told, 
His love was moſtly to her gold. 

To bed they went, the luſtful bride 
No longer could her withes hide, 
But whiſper'd ſoftly in lis ear, 
Begin the ſport, begin, my dear ; 
I'm ready for you, pray make haſte, 
Then claſp'd him kindly round the waiſt; 
And looking down beheld a fight, 
That fill'd her heart with great delight: 
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Oa that old, goody backwards fell, 
What happen'd next I cannot tell; 
But ſhe declar'd, upon her life, 
Tho' ſhe had been four times a wife, 
Such real joys ſhe ne'er had felt, 
Nor had with ſuch a huſband dealt. 
She kiſs'd, his boſam, lips and eyes, 
And view d his members wich ſurpriſc, 
While he, to ſhew he was a man, 
The wanton play again began; 

She call'd him wicked luſtful beaſt, 
Let preſt him cloſely to her breaſt. 

He thought that this might well ſuffice, 
And neꝰ er deſign'd to do it thrice; 
But, lying tamely by her fide, 

He ſmiling ſaid, pray tell me, bride, 
Was your laſt ſpouſe a man of might ? 
Could he perform thus twice 7 
As I haye done? alas! ſhe cry'd 

That huſband would not be 2 
He did it nine times at the leaſt; 

Tis true he was a filthy beaſt. 

The bridegroom faid, and gave a nod, 
A very filthy beaſt, by G— d. 
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The APOCRYPHA. 


"I IS very odd to ſee how z cal 
O'er fenfe 4nd reaſon doth prevail, 
And makes its votaries commit 
A thouſand actions are unfit, 
And, following that hair-brain'd guide, 
Virtue and morals lay afide. 

To prove the truth of What I've ſaid, 
I'll give an inftance'of à aid, : 
Who liv'd in Glafgow at the time 
When conventieling was a crime 
Severely pttnifh'd by the law, 
Which made moſt people ſtand in awe: 
But Janet trudg'd from hill to hill, 
And thought ſhe 'ne'er could get her fill; 
In froſts arid ſnows, in winds and rains, 
Would zx hours heir the raving ftrains ; 
And ſuch her Zeal, that fhe did call 
The legal clergy prleſts of Baal: 
Biſhops were an *bomittarion, 
Whoſe pride, ſhe faid, would fink the nation. 

An aunt, who heard of Janet's fame, 
To lee her nicce, to Glaſgow came: 
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Janet bewail'd the evil times, 
Broke covenants and crying crimes, 
Then freely rail'd at church and ſtate, 
At whoring Charles and papiſh Kate, 
Nor let the duke of York alone, 
But call'd him imp of Babylon. 

The whining aunt was pleas'd to find, 
Her niece ſo zealouſly inclin'd, 
And, that ſhe might continue true 
Gave her a bible bound in blue, 
And neatly gilt; on this they part. 
The preſent pleas'd her to the heart; 
She look'd upon it with delight, 
But ſoon ſhe ſaw a dreadful fight, 
For, as ſhe turn'd it o'er with care, 
Behold th* Apocrypha was there: 
On this her joy was turn'd to rage, 
And ſhe tore out each guilty page. 

But zeal oft carries folk roo far, 
And they may do, ere they're aware, 
What they may afterwards repent, 
As I ſhall ſhew you in th' cvent. 

Next Sunday morning, long ere day, 
Janet, from Glaſgow took her way, 
To hear a preacher of renown 
For railing at the church and crown; 
The way was long, ſhe had no guide, 
But ber lopp'd bible by her fide; 
The place of meeting, well the knew, 
Was at a hill above Renfrew. 
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At laſt ſhe reach'd the long' d- for place, 
And heard the man btimful of grace; 
With ſo much energy he ſpoke, 
As would have rent a heart of oak : 
He had the ſcriptures at command, 
And ſaid that God would judge the land 
By them, his dear and choſen people, 
Who ſhould demoliſh every ſteeple; 
Pull out their biſhops, tear their gowns, 
And bind their troopers and dragoons3 
Burt peace and wealth to them would grant, 
Who ſtood firm to the covenant. 
Six hours in ſuch wild rants he paſt, 
But let his hearers go ar laäſt, 
Who left the hill with great content, 
And to their homes rejoicing went 
While zealous Janet, for her part, 
Declar'd the ſermon reach'd her heart. 
But, as thro? Crookſton wood fhe camc, 
An accident befel the dame: 
A handſom fellow young and ſtrong, 
Who had in vain lov'd Janet long, 
Lay faſt aſleep beneath an oak ; 
But Janet ſoon his flambers broke: 
She call'd his name; he rais'd his eyes, 
And look'd on Janet with ſurpriſe : 
Then ſtarting up, cry'd out, my dear, 
I did not dream to ſee you here: 
Will you fit down and reſt a while? 


Then gaz'd upon her with a ſmile. 
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The pious Janet was content, 
But flyly to the thicket went. 
He kiſs'd her hand, and nothing ſaid, 
Then with her lovely boſom play'd : 


Upon her lips he ſeiz'd in haſte, 
And threw his arms around her waiſt : 


He fear'd he might offend the dame: 
But ſhe, whoſe blood was all on flame, 
With open lips recciv'd the kiſs, 
And did at once his fears diſmiſs : 
Their mouths were cloſe together glu'd, 
His purpoſe he with warmth purſu'd. 
Upon the graſs he gently laid 

The lovely and conſenting maid: 

But could not ſtay to view her charms, 
But ruſh'd at once into her arms; 
Then laid her charming legs aſide, 
While Janet had no power to chide ; 
But did in ev'ry thing comply, 

And ſcorn'd to give a ſingle cry. 

This rapture took their ſpeech away, 
And out of breath they ſilent lay; 
But, after a long burning kiſs, 

He mounted to renew the bliſs ; 
And, ſmiling, let his deareſt know 
Her lovely buttocks lay too low. 

The fair one, liſt'ning to the ſpeech, 
Her bible clapt below her breech; 
And, as ſhe heav'd, ſhe, ſighing, ſaid, 
Alas! I am a filly maid; 
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A curſe upon the luckleſs day, 
I tore th* Apocrypha away, 
And threw it in the cruel fire, 
It would have rais'd my buttocks higher, 
And might have help'd me at a pinch; 
But now wy zeal has loſt an inch. 


SA SS: AVE 
The Nu xn. 


Freon RABELAIS. 


F E W arguments it will require 

To prove, that when a nun and frier 

Are left together in a cell, 

That they do ſomething elſe than tell 

Their roſary; a man's a man, 

And 'tis not ſilly vows that can 

Hubdue the heart of wild deſire, 

Nor cool nor quench their luſtful fire. 
Of fleſh and blood the nuns are forn:'d; 

And their ſoft hearts are quickly ſtorm'd; 

Altho' ten thouſand oaths they ſwear, 

They can't the leaſt confinement bear; 

And, tho' in curſed cloyſter pent, 

That may their wiſh'd eſcape prevent, 

Yet nature (till will find à vent; 
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And I am told fotne women can 

Do very ncar as much as man, 

And others have found out a ſport, 

To pleaſe chem, of another fort. 

But thefe are ſecrets paſt my kill, 

Yet let them prattiſe hat they will, 

They of theſe baubles quickly tire, 

If they can get a prieſt or frier. 

But what I ſay will paſs for noughkt, 

Unleſs examples can be brought 

To vouch the truth that I advance. 

Long, long ago there was in France, 

A charming nun, who was beguil'd, 

Or, in plain Engliſh, was with child. 

The lady abbeſs, in deſpair, 

Her garments rent, and tore her hair, 

And, overjower'd with rage did call 

The nuns together to the hall; 

The guiky fun came with the reſt, 

And not the leaſt concern expreſs'd. 
To her the angry abbeſs ſpoke, 

You ſtrumpet, who our laws have broke, 

Tell me, as you would ſhun damnarion, 

And as you hope your ſoul's ſalvation, 

Who got that child? She gravel; ſaid, 

For ought I know I am a maid; 

For, madam, and at that ſhe ſmil'd, 

im ſure I never bore a child. 

That's not enough, the abbeſs cry'd, 

Tour guilt, you flut, can't be deny'd ; 
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Your belly's like to burſt its ſkin, 
Come, tell me, whore, who thruit it in. 

The pregnant nun began to laugh, 

3» ſee the abbeſs in a chaff, 
Then ſaid, ſince you deſire to }:now, 
To whom I this great belly owe, 
I'll honeſtly the truth declare, 
And all the ſteps of this affair: 
On Whitſun's eve, ſev'n months ago, 
The time I moſt exactly know, 
As on my bed I ſleepleſs lay, 
Young father Stiffrump came that way, 
My door he open'd, ventur'd in; 
I juſt had ſtript me to the ſkin; 
My nakedneſs I could not hide; 
The frier laid his frock afide: 
Faith, madam, had you ſeen that fight, 
It would have given your heart delight, 
At leaſt, I'm ſure it gave to mine; 
You know his face and ſhapes are fine; 
I n:'er had ſeen a naked man, 
And to admire him ſtreight began; 
I gaz'd upon his lovely ſhape, 
Nor did I let one charm eſcape; 
But, O! what raptures ſeiz d my heart 
When I beheld a certain part 
A ſight I ne'er had ſeen before; 
With joy I view'd it o'er and o'cr, 
So long, ſo large, and fo erect, 
That in my ſoul it rais'd reſpect; 
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I gueſs'd its ufe, and wiſh'd that he 
Would make the experiment on me; 
And as I wiſh'u the frier did, 
And the dear object wholly hid, 


Where you may guefs; my heart doth melt 


To think upon the joy 1 felt. 

The abbeſs faid, you wicked jade, 
Why did not you cry out for aid? 
Ah madam, -madim, Taid the nun, 
The deed was in the Qorter done, 
And ſure you know as Well as I, 
We dare n6t in the dorter cry. 

Tis true, the fretting abbefs faid, 
But, when you found yourſelf betray'd, 
Why did you nor, by making figns, 
Diſcover all theſe lewd defigns ? 

At this the merry nun laugh'd loud, 
And ſaid, I did all that I cou'd; 

I heav'd my buttocks to and fro, 
And chat way did my danger ſhow, 
But 'twas in vain; no friendly nun 
To help a Tuin'd aner run. 

Yet, ſaid the #bbeſs, you're: to blame; 
Why did you not dedare your ſhane, 
Soon as the wicked deed was done? 
Alas! reply'd the watiton nun, 

I was a young and ſilly maid, 
And ſo of conſequence afraid 
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The deed, would ſend me down to hell . 
50, ere the frier left the cell 
I all my, fans to him conſeſs'd, 
Who kindly ſet my ſoul at reſt, 
And, for a pengace, did impoſe 
I never ſhould the thing diſcloſe. 


T 
The War, to LIARN. 


1 VE heard it ſaid in Lei'ſter-ſhirec, 
There liv'd a young and ſimple ſquire, 
Who, led by cuſtom, took a wife, 
To be the comfort of his life. 
The maid was young and wond' rous fair, 
And had a moſt engaging air 
The brainleſs ſquire belicy'd that he 
Was happy to the laſt degree ; 
All day he gaz'd upon her charms, 
And nightly. lock'd, hes in his arms. 
Madam, who wiſh'd far ſomething more, 
The ſheets for very anger tore. 
A week this joylels life ſhe led, 
And only ſhar'd her huſband's bed, 
Till, quite o'ercome with diſconteat, 
She to the honeſt parſon went. 
Kind Sir, ſaid ſhe, oppreſs'd with grici, 
I come to you to aſk relief; 
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»Twas you, who, at my friends deſire, 
Did join me to this booby ſquire ; | 
Eight days I've been his wife, and more, 
Yet I'm a virgin as before ; 
No ſort of joy with him I find, 
He doth not ſerve me after kind, 
He either manhood wants, or ſkill, 
Since I am what I told you till. 

"Tis very hard, the parſon ſaid, 
That one ſo fair ſhould be a maid, 
Yet have a huſband ; on my life, 
If I had got you for a wife, 
That moment I had got to bed, 
You ſhould have loſt your maiden-head; 
I had employ'd the precious time, 
And taught you joys that are ſublime ; 
But, fince it was not heav'n's decree, 
Fray ſend your idle ſpouſe to me, 
I ſhall inſtruct him in the art, 
And make him a& a huſband's part. 
Away ſhe run in great content, 
And to the prieſt her huſband ſent, 
Where, being ſeated by the fire, 
The parſon ſaid, my worthy ſquire, 
'To me you make a goodly figure, 
And ſcem to be a man of vigour ; 
How do you like a married life ? 
And which way do you uſe your wife? 
I hope the nuptial joys you've try'd. 
To this the ſimple ſquire reply'd, 
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Great are my joys, I muſt confeſt, 
No language can my joys expreſs : 
All day I hugg, all day I kits, 
And toy away my hours in bliſs ; 
All night within my arms ſhe lies, 
I kiſs her boſom, lips and eyes, 
Like lambs or kids we ſportful play, 
And harmleſs paſs our time away. 
The parſon ſhook his head at this, 
And ſaid, if you do nought but kiſs, 
Small entertainment ſhe will find; 
Do you ne'er ſerve her after kind? 
The ſquire, at this, aſtoniſh'd ſat, 
And aſk'd him what he meant by that. 
The parſon at his dulneſs ſtar'd, 
And bid him look into the yard, 
Behold, ſaid he, that turkey-cock, 
Who doth your want of knowlege mock; 
beg you would his actions mind, 
He ſerves his female after kind; 
Should brutes more wiſdom have than you, 
And teach your worſhip what to do ? 
The ſquire beheld the cock with wonder, 
And ſaw bim hold his female under : 
He thank'd the parſon for his care, 
And to his deareſt did repair. 
My life, ſaid he, I bluſh for ſhame, 
And freely own, I've been to blame ; 
For tho* I doated on your charms, 
And held you in my loving arms, 
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In duty I have been behind, 
And never ſerv'd you after kind; 
From ignorance my error ſprung, 
You know I'm thoughtleſs, ſimple, young ; 
The parſon, bleſſings on his heart, 
Has ſhewn me how to play my part. 

This ſaid, he gave a kind embrace, 
And turn'd the fair one on her face, 
Her hair he in his teeth did ſeize, 
And punch'd ber buttocks with his kuces⸗ 
All that he ſaw the turkey do, 

He did, and made her black and blue. 

Th' offended wife cry'd out with pain, 
And begg'd he'd ſee the prieſt again; 
But leſt, my dear, that you ſhould make 
Another blunder or miſtake, 

I'll go with you; he was content, 
And to the parſon joyful went. 

He welcom'd them; the ſquire begun, 
And, laughing told what he had done; 
Like any turkey cock I trod, 

But angry madam gave a nod, 

And ſaid, the wicked man ſays true, 
He trod my limbs both black and blue, 
And now you ſee my ſorrow mocks ; 
Pray what carc I for turkey-cocks ? 
He's very dull, it ne'er will do, 
Unleſs he's better taught by you. 

The wanton parſon took the hint, 
And, ſmiling, ſaid, the devil's in't, 
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(Since my advice and precepts fail) 
If demonſtration don't prevail : 
Good ſquire, look well on what I do, 
And, if this method you purſue, 
You ſhall the joys of wedlock find, 
And ſerve my lady after kind. 

No more he ſaid, but gravely led 
The willing fair one to the bed, 
Upon her back he laid her down, 
Pull 'd up her petticoat and gown, 
And ev'ry thing lay in his way, 
Then did begin the wanton play. 
While thus they did themſelves employ, 
Th' attentive ſquire look'd on with joy; 
He did not ſhew the leaſt concern, 
But loak'd with a deſign to learn; 
Each motion he obſerv'd with care; 
But when the parſon and the fair 
Entranc'd in height of rapture lay, 
He knew not what to do or ſay; 
He fear d the happy pair were dead. 
At laſt ſhe faintly rais'd her head, 
And faid, ſweet doctor, I entreat 
You would again the joy repeat; 
Kind Sir, I tell you with concern, 
My huſband's dull and flow to learn, 
And what you've done, will be in vain, 
Unleſs you ſhew it _ again, 
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T A L W AX 


The DRAE AM. 


HY man, that makes a juſt pretence 
To underſtanding and to ſenſe, 
Should chuſe to live in care and ſtrife, 
And ſell himfelf a ſlave for life, 

When ev'ry creature elfe, but he, 

Enjoys the ſweets of liberty, 

Is what I never could pretend 

To underftand or comprehend. 

The wiſer brutes, when they're inclin'd 
T' encreaſe and multiply their kind, 
Indulge in luſt, but, when tis o'er, 
Continue free as heretofore ; 

But only man, for love or pelf, 
In wedlock-fetters, tyes himſelf. 

"Tis ſaid the ſtorks and turtle-doves 

Are ever faithful in their loves ; 

Yet I believe, that none or few, 

Can vouch the ſtory to be true; 

But, for avoiding all diſputes, 

I'll own the folly of ſome brutes, 
While there are thouſands on our fide, 
Who follow nature for their guide. 
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We're told, that when the world was new, 
Of human Kid there were but two, 
Thoſe to each other were confin'd, 
They could not change had they inclin'd; 
But, when the race of man increas'd, 
That cuſtom with its reaſon ceas'd ; 
To ſtock the world more wives they took, 
And joyleſs conſtancy forſeok : 
Nor did the ſaints this practice ſhun, 
Heav'n's choſen David and his ſon, 
Of wives and whores had ſo great ſtore, 
And ſo much love to women bore, 
That, it is left us on record, 
For women they forſook the Lord. 

But now the world draws near its end, 
Such doings would in kings offend: 
One wife is all the law allows, 
And if he wearies of his ſpouſe, 
And in his boſom feels a flame, 
Rais'd by a fairer, brighter dame, 
Nay, tho? he's raviſh'd with her charms, 
And ſhe conſents to bleſs his arms, 
Yet, ſpite of all his pow'r and wealth, 
He muſt enjoy the fair by ſtealth, 
Nay, bribe her high ; kings may do this, 
And give a province for a kiſs. 

But why a man, whoſe higheſt pay 
Doth not exceed a groat a-day, 
Should knowingly diſturb his life, 
And take the TIE a wife, 
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To ſwallow up the half he has, 
Doth very far my Kill ſurpaſs ; 
Yet ſuch the folly of mankind, 
That what I ſay you'll often find 
Is certain truth. Upon a time, 
A luſty fellow, for the crime 
Of breaking orchards, ſtealing fruit, 
Was ſent away for a recruit. 
He ſcarce could live upon his pay, 
Which was but fourpence ev'ry day, 
Poor was his food, and weak his drink, 
But {mall incitements, one would thin 
To love or luſt ; yet, thoughtleſs ſor, 
He chus'd to live on half a groat; 
For to a ſtrum, one luckleſs day, 
He gave his hand and heart away, 
And, tho? he little had to ſpare, 
He gave her twopence to her ſhare. 

Tho? wretched poor, it rais'd his pride 
To look upon his lovely bride ; | 
For truth, to give the flut her due, 
Leah was young and lovely too, 

But ſoon the did fome freedoms take, 
Made Edward's heart and forchead ake; 
For in che camp ſhe often went, 

To fee the captain in his tent. 

On this poor Ned held down his head, 
He thought enough, but nothing ſaid 
With care and jealoufy opprefz d, 

He loſt his ſtomach and his reſt; 
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He watch'd her actions all the day, 
And in his arms ſhe nightly lay, 
Three men lay in the teat beſide 
Our ſoldier and his wanton bride ; 
But he, to make the matter ſure, 
And Leah, from all men ſecure, 
And his own cuckoldom prevent, 
Made her lye inmoſt in the tent. 

Ned, with his caution pteas'd, began 
To think himſelf a cunning man : 
But men who take the greateſt carc, 
The fate of others often ſhare. 
Ye huſbands, be afſur'd of this, 
Whene'er your wives begin to kiſs, 
They'll do't in ſpite of all your kill, 
And cuckold you whene'er they will : 
So when they mean to go aſtray, 
In God's name let them have their way. 
With Leah this was juſt the caſe, 
Tho? lying nightly, face to face, 
With cautious Edward, yet her ſpark, 
Came flyly to her in the dark, 
And from the tent ftole out a pin, 
Then flipt part of his body in, 
Attacking Leah in the rear, 
Tho? in her arms ſhe held her dear. 

Thus did ſhe paſs in joy the night, 
And gave the captain great delight ; 
Her happy Edward's heart was free 
From any kind of jealouſy : 
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For Leah grew ſedate and grave, 
And like a matron did behave, 
Yet thus her nights in love employ'd, 
Nor was the loving captain cloy'd. 

But they were once in mighty fear ; 

For as the lover left the rear, 

Quite ſatisfy'd with am'rous joys, 

The huſband wak'd, and heard the noiſe, 
And, turning to the other ſide 

Blind fortune did his fortune guide 

On what to Leah gave delight, 

And made him cuckold ev'ry night; 
The captain quickly left the tent, 

And to his own in filence went. 

But Edward's heart began to ake, 
Till his chaſte Leah ſeem'd to wake, 
Who, to avoid domeſtic ſtrife, 

Thus artfully began : My life, 

I've had a dream ſo very odd, 

I wiſh it may no miſchief bode ; 

I dream'd a dog was in the tent, 

Who to my buttocks ſtreight-way went, 
And lick'd about a certain part ; 

The fright has wak'd me in a ſtart ; 
Did e'cr you hear a dream ſo odd; 

It was, ſaid he, no dream by G—d; 
For I proteſt to you, my dear, 

The ſaucy cur, juſt now was here, 

For in my hands his tongue I got, 
And would have tore it from his throat, 
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For licking at the place he did, 
But that it thro' my fingers ſlid. 


'T A 6 -- 
The Tootrn-DRrRawexR. 


Parſon's wife, young, fair, and gay, 

Soon weary'd of her huſband's way ; 

For all night by her fide he ſnor d, | 

And all day on his volumes por'd : 

He did not relith wedlock joys, 

He had already girts and boys, 

That his firſt wife, good woman, bore, 

And, thrifty man, he wifh'd no more: 

His preſent wife ſome money brought, 

And that was all the parſon ſought. 
The doctor was a ſaving man, 

And, ere he married laft, began 

To think he little had to ſpare, 

And children would encreaſe his care 

And his expences ; yet, he thought, 

If that a fair one could be brought 

To live in quiet day and night, 

And ne'er aſk conjugal delight, 

Her portion would his wealth encreaſe, 

And he all night might fleep in pcacc. 
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Full well he knew that he was old, 
Yet he had heard ſome maids were cold, 
Who paſt their days with great diſcretion, 
Nor car'd for love nor copulation : 
If ſo he'd be in happy caſe. 
Taus, full of faith, heav*n-pleaſing grace, 
He ventur'd on the charming maid, 
And was not of her youth afraid. 
While ſhe, reluctant to his ſuit, 
With horror view'd the feeble brute ; 
She loath'd his age, abhorr'd his figure, 
And in his looks read want of vigour. 
Her beauty now was in its bud, 
And ſhe foreſaw her youthful blood 
An abler doctor would require 
To cool its heat, and quench its fire: 
Add to all this, that long ere now, 
She in heart had made a vow, 
To wed a ſurgeon, who, in truth, 
Was handſom, and a clever youth. 

But parents, upon lucre bent, 
Do ſcldom mind their child's content, 
And, careleſs of their future eaſe, 
Ev'n make them wed whome'er they pleaſe. 

The truth of this fair Kitty try'd, 
She ſigh'd, ſhe kneel'd, ſhe pray'd, the cry'd; 
And begg'd they would their Kitty ſave 
From age, diſeaſes and the grave ; 
For ſurely that would be her fate, 
If married to that horrid mate, 
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Who was made up of ails and years; 
Then back'd her ſpeech with floods of tears. 
But all was vain that Kitty ſaid, 
Her parents needs would be obey' d; 
They knew full well the prieſt was rich, 
And wealth their ſenſes did bewitch. 
Thus to their curſed avarice, 
Poor Kitty fell a ſacrifice. 

The wedding night arriv'd at laſt, 
The red-fac'd curate made them faſt ; 
To bed the mourning fair-one went, 
O'-rwhelm'd with grief and diſcontent : 
The doctor laid him by her ade, 
(Unequal match for ſuch a bride.) : 
The wedded pair were left alonc, 

While Kitty did her fate bemoan. 
Croſs'd in her love, and, what was worſl:, 
Condemn'd for life to be a nurſe 

To one ſhe hated. Wretched maid ! 
But, moſt of all, ſhe was afraid 

Left he ſhould take her in his arms, 
And try to rifle all her charms : 

This dreadful thought ſhe could not bear, 
But vain in this was Kitty's fear, 

The brid-groom was not fo diſpos'd, 

He kiſs'd the bride, and then compos'd 
His aged limbs to with'd-for reſt, 

And for no other favour preſs'd. 

Tho' Kitty was o'erjoy'd at this, 

Sb rock his coldneſs much amiſs; 
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She thought her beauty might inſpire 
Old age itſelf with young defire ; 
But ſince he had her charms deſpis'd, 
And that a ſingle kiſs ſuſſic'd, 
She meant no more to loſe her time, 
But uſe her beauty in her prime, 
The ſurgeon ſhould her want ſupply, 
And rifle her virginity. 
No more, ſaid ſhe, ſhall Dick complain 
That he has lov'd me but in vain ; 
To-morrow ſhall his triumph ſee, 
When he may take revenge on me: 
This reſolution cas'd her breaſt, 
fend ſhe ſunk down to quiet reſt. 
The aged parſon roſe by day, 
He kiſs'd his fair one, and away; 
Who for her much-lov'd Richard ſent. 
He came and gave her great content, 
Her virgin fort with vigour ſtorm'd, 
And, lover-like, his part perform'd; 
Nor did he ſtay to toy and kiſs, 
But ſought for more ſubſtantial bliſs, 
While Kitty did his love commend, 
And wiſh'd the rapture ne'er might end. 
But thort, alas! are all our joys, 
Our greateſt pleaſure ſooneſt cloys, 
As, to her grief, poor Kitty knew ; 
Her rampant lover weary grew, 
He kiſs d, but could no farther go; 
This fill'd her loving heart with woe, 
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And, deeply ſighing, look'd with ſorrow ; 
Dear Dick, ſaid ſhe, come back to-morrow. 
Next day, and Richard with it, came, 
And gave great pleaſure to the dame. 
While thus they did their time employ, 
And paſs their hours in love and joy, 
The huſband in his cloſet ſtaid, 
Ne'er dreaming of the pranks they play'd, 
But was o'erjoy'd to find his wife, 
So caſy in her ſtate of life. 
She ſhew'd no heat nor youthful fire, 
But, free from luſt and looſe deſire, 
Slept well at night, and in the day 
Was never vex'd but always gay: 
This made him lead a happy life, 
And in his ſoul admire his wife. 
One day the doctor did intend 
To ride ſome miles to ſee a friend: 
Kitty complain'd that ſhe had got 
An inflammation in her throat, 
And that ſhe meant to draw a tooth | 
That gave her pain, and ſpoil'd her mouth, 
And that the torture would undo her 
Unleſs he ſent the ſurgeon to her. 
Away he went, the ſurgeon came, 
And in his arms he took the dame: 
Down on the bed the lovers lie, 
Ne'er thinking on a child was by; 
To love they fell with all their might, 
And in the paſtime took delight : 
S 
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Oft he was vanquiſh'd in her arms; 

But Kitty had fo many charms, 

That, with a long tongue-touching kiſs, 

She rous'd him to renew the bliſs. 

Thus, wag d with joy, their moments flew, 

Till love almoſt infipid grew : 

Away the languid lover went, 

And ſhe was for that time content. 
Back to his houſe the parſon came, 

To ſee his poor afflifted dame: 

The firſt he met with was the boy, 

His favourite and greateſt joy 

*Twas he who in the room was hid, 

And ſaw what Kate and Rickard did. 

Tell me, ſaid he, my little life, 

How is it with my deareſt wife ? 

Did Richard come and pull her tooth ? 

Yes, ſaid the boy, and on my truth, 

It was both long, and large, and white : 

I vow it put me in a fright: 

I wiſh it do mamma no harm, 

For *twas almoſt as long as my arm. 
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The SELF-DENIED. . 


T HE other day I heard a tale 
From Glaſgow, fam'd for rum and zeal, 
For ſighing huſbands, praying wives, 
For looks preciſe, but cheating lives, 
Of a young woman full of grace, 
The moſt admir'd of all the place, 
Who twenty ſermons could tell o'er, . 
Tho? preach'd above fix months before; 
On weck-day fermons took delight, 
And ev'ning lectures ev'ry night. 
She always ſpoke in ſcripture phraſe, 
And trode in ſanctified ways, 
Till, tempted by her holy life, 
A merchant a*&'d her for his wife. 

Good friend, ſaid ſhe, I'm not to learn, 
Thar, in a thing of ſuch concern, 
A woman cannor be too nice, 
Burt of the Lord fhould aſk advice; 
And if he leaves me in rhe dark, 
Ill aſk his ſervant Mr. Clark. 

This anſwer fill'd the man with hope, 
Who went contented to his ſhop, 
While godly Mary went to pray'r, 
And counſel aſk d in her affair. 
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Then to her pious paſtor walk'd, * 
And of the merchant's offer talk' d; 
Where after many to's and fro's, 
He anſwer' d ſagely thro” the noſe: 
Feloved Mary, babe of grace, 
I have confider'd on your caſe; 
The merchant leads a pious life, 
And well deferves a godly wife, 
And I beiicve, upon the matter, 
That neither of you can do better : 
Heav'n bleſs you both, and may he be 
A comforter and help to thee. 
She went away in great content, 
And for the loving merchant ſent, 
Told him that Mr. Clark approv'd, 
And all her ſcruples were remov'd. 
The marriage day was fix'd on this, 
But Mary fill deny'd the kiſs. 

Three Sundays paſt in proclamation, 
For all was manag'd with diſcretion : 
They married were, and to their feaſts 
'The clergy were the only gueſts ; 

In place of mirth, and merry airs, 

Were exhortations, pſalms and pray'rs. 
The bride, at laſt, away was led, 

The merchant follow'd her to bed. 

Clark made a long and pithy pray'r, 
Spread out his hands, and bleſs'd the pair: 
Amen, cry d out the wry-mouth'd crew, 
And, figking, from the room withdrew. 
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The merchant who was called John, 
With his dear Mary left alone, 

Her mouth and lovely boſom kiſs'd, 
Nor did the bride at all reſiſt; 

But when his hand he lower thruſt, 
Pray John, ſaid ſhe, beware of luſt, 
And take your buſy hand away, 
Then liſten, John, to what I ſay. 

The ſcripture ſays, and it ſays true, 
We ſhould all filthy thoughts ſubduc 
But what you drive at is no leſs 
Than chambering and wantonneſs. 
King Solomon the wiſe, the good, 
Tho' many things he underſtood, 

Has in his book of proverbs ſaid, 

The way of a man with a maid, 

To him was a deep myſtery; 

Would you be wiſer, John, than he ? 
Let vs live pure and undefil'd, 

Not by the world and fleſh beguil'd, 
Reſiſting luſt and each temptation, 
And thus work out our own ſalvation: 
Dear John, if you'll be rul'd in this, 
I'll greet you with a holy kiſs. 

The bridegroom, with her lecture vext, 
Said, you have quite miſtook the text, 
Elſe tell me, Mary, where's the ſenſe 
Of giving due benevolence ? 

Then quoted twenty ſcriptures more ; 


But ſhe continu'd as before. 
O 3 
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And, ſpite of all the bridegroom ſaid, 
Hop'd in the Lord to die a maid; 
She would her body keep from fin, 
Nor let the leaſt defilement in. 

Tho? John was young and full of vigour, 

And Mary was a lovely figure, 

He did not care to be at ſtrife, 

The very firſt night, with his wife; 
And therefor let her reſt till day, 
Then made another vain eſſay, 

For godly Mary would not grant 

To John the thing that John did want. 

This much diſpleas'd the honeſt man, 
Who dreſs'd himſelf, and ftraightway ran 
To Mr. Clark, and told his caſe, 

How that his wife, miſtaking grace, 
The conjugal embrace deny'd, 

Altho' in holy wedlock ty'd; 

Then begg'd that he would let her know 
That ſhe did wrong in doing ſo. 

The holy man firſt figh'd, then ſaid, 
I'll commune with the erring maid, 
And hope, by ſcripture proofs, to make 
Sweet Mary part with her miſtake; 

But I muſt tell you, honeſt friend, 
Her modeſty I much commend, 
Since, truſt me, John, tis very rare, 
To meet a woman, young and fair, 
That can, in ſpite of titillation, 

Reſiſt the Jawful ſweet temptation : 
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Tis good to guard againſt the devil, 
And ſhun th' appearances of evil. 

This ſaid, conducted by her ſpouſe, 
Away he went to Mary's houſe, 
And, being left with her alone, 
He thus began : Thy huſband John 
Has made a ſad complaint to me, 
That from his will you diſagree, 
And that your body you deny, 
When he the wedlock joys would try ; 
Mary, in this you are unjuſt, 
And what is lawful, you call luſt : 
The Lord did marriage inſtitute, 
Ere eating the forbidden fruit; 
And Eve with Adam did agree, 
Elſe where had been poſterity? , 
You've heard how in a married life, 
The huſband ſhould cleave to the wife: 
But how can John chat law obey, 
When you are croſs, and anſwer nay ? 
Believe me, Mary, you are wrong, 
Your body doth to John belong; 
And it is fin if you refuſe 
What he by law is free to uſe. 
My godly wife, and all the wives 
In Glaſgow, who lead praying lives, 
Whene'er their huſbands think it fit, 
Moſt chearfully in this ſubmit : 
You now have chany'd your ſtate of life, 
Then be a kind complying wife. 
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*Twas thus the rev'rend man advis'd, 
Nor was his good advice deſpis'd ; 
Sweet Mary thank'd him for his care, 
And begg'd that they might join in pray'r, 
For aſking counſel and direction, 
For conduct and divine protection. 
He pray'd, and then the virgin bride, 
Confcis'd that ſhe was edify'd; 
That by the help of grace and pray'r, 
She had got light in this affair; 
So, after Mr. Clark was gone, 
And ſhe and ſpouſe were left alone, 
She warmly kiſs'd the loving man, 
And, ſmiling on him, thus began: 
Dear friend, I have been in the wrong, 
But will not ſo continue long, 
The holy man was in the right, 
I'll do what you defire at night; 
But, if till then you're loth to ſtay, 
You only have the word to ſay, 
I know my duty's to obey. 
Your purpoſe you may now fulfil, 
And uſe your hand-maid as you will. 
The huſband's heart was full of joy, 
To find the bride no longer coy, 
Yet did not dally, like a fool, 
To give the fair one time to cool ; 
But, with a thouſand kiſſes, led 
The filent Mary to the bed, 
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Where like a lamb ſhe paſſive lay, 
For ſhe knew nothing of the way : 
But ſoon he did her legs divide, 
And in a moment made the bride 
Cry out, for God and hcav'n's ſake, John, 
O let, O let the thing alone 
Is this the conjugal delight ? 
O cruel John you kill me quite : 
But now tis in, tis in, ſhe cry'd, 
If God, by this, were glorify'd, 
And, if it were for your ſoul's gain, 5 


Tho' verily it gave me pain, 
I'd wiſh it ne'er come out again. 


T Y — ͤ 


A TIaUE STORT. 


' NE day a tell-tale waiting maid, 
In tears thus to her lady ſaid, 
The cook has vex'd me to the heart, 
And if you do not take my part, 
I never can hold up my face, 
Without diſhonour and diſgrace. 

My lady ſaid, pray tell your meaning, 
If there is reaſon for complaining, 
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i'll take your part, you may be certain, 
And give you full revenge on Martin, 
Madam, ſaid the, and thus ſhe bluſh'd, 

For me, I wiſh the thing was huſh'd, 
But I'm afraid it can't. be hid, 
The ſervants ſaw what Martin did; 
As by the kitchen fire I ſtood, 
Thinking, God knows, on nought but good, 
The cook did ſlyly by me ſtand, 
And clap'd his ſomething in my hand : 
The like I never ſaw nor felt, 
"I'll have the wicked fellow gelt. 
My lady ſaid, run down in haſte, 

And ſend to me the luſtful beaſt. 
The cook came gravely up the ſtairs, 
The lady put on all her airs : 
You ſaucy villain, madam ſaid, 
How durſt you thus affront my maid ? 

Martin with modeſty begun, 
Pray tell me, madam, what I've done ? 
Your maids can ne'er complain of me; 
Like lambs your maids and I agree. 
My lady did in wrath reply 

Can you your wicked deeds deny ? 

My meaning you won't underſtand, 
What was't you clapt in Betty's hand ? 
And is this all, reply'd the cook 

Do I for this deſerve rebuke 
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1'l1 tell the truth, as I'm a ſinner, 
I've got ſome partridges for dinner; 
I was in hurry, yet your maid 
A thouſand wanton frolics play'd ; 
And fince ſhe in my way would ſtand, 
I clap'd a partridge in her hand. 
A likely tale, my lady ſaid, 
As if you thought I'd keep a maid, 
So void of wit and common ſenſe, 
As not to know the difference, 
Twixt partridges and ſtanding p, 
Pray, Martin, leave your foolith tricks, 
Elſe I ſhall ſhew you, to your ſorrow 
I'll make you quiet ere to-morrow. 

Altho' the dame in anger ſpoke, 
Her eycs declar'd ſhe was in joke: 
She was not cruel in her nature, 
But was a moſt obliging creature ; 
Hhe had a large extenſive mind, 
And bore good-will to all mankind, 
This made her wiſh ſhe had ſurvey'd 
That ſomething mention'd by her maid ; 
And thought the cook deſerv'd a bribe, 
If *twas as Berty did deſcribe ; 
And from her ſoul ſhe long'd to know, 
If that the thing was really ſo, 
At laſt, reſolv'd to ſatisfy 
Her female curioſity 
The cook was handſom, young and c. bean, 
Aud tho? his birth was low and mcan, 
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Yet he might as much love afford, 
As any duke or garter'd lord ; 
Away ſhe let all ſcruples fly, 
And was determin'd ſhe would try. 
She tmil'd, and thus to Martin ſaid, 
Shew me, young man, (be not afraid) 
That partridge that you ſhew'd my maid. 
The fellow heard her with ſurprize, 
Wich joy he view'd her wiſhing eyes, 
Her orders readily obey'd : 
Tranſported ſhe the thing ſurvey's : 
She ſaw the maid had told the truth, 
And hugg'd the ample-gifted youth; 
Upon the bed they panting fell, 
W hat more they did I cannot tell. 
The dame was young, the fellow ſtrong, 
Their paſtime did continue long : 
Young Martm all his vigour try'a, 
My lady in all things comply'd : 
At laſt he was diſabled quite, 
And could not give nor take delight. 
My lady claſp'd him round the waiſt, 
And, ſmiling ſaid, I ne'er did taſte, 
Tho' I have been three years a wife, 
So ſweet a partridge in my life. 
Farewcl, dear Martin, heav'n reſtore you, 
I think Pve plumm' d your partridge for you. 
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The QUEsT10N, to Dr. A, 


T ELL mc, good doctor, what's the cauſe, 
(You who have ſtudy'd nature's laws) 
Why women, of one ſhape and feature, 

So far mould differ in their nature. 

By nature here I do not mean 

A temper eaten with the ſpleen, 

For one whoſe happy ſouls at eaſe, 

And has no thought but how to pleaſe ; 
But what I mean is only this, 

Why one delights in amorous bliſs, 

While t'other who has equal charms, 

A ſtranger is to love's alarms, 

And talks of love with great deſpite, 

In which her ſiſter takes delight. 

To vouch the truth of what I ſay, 
Two men I knew, both young and gay, 
Who, weary'd of a ſingle life, 

Tool each of them a lovely wife, 
The daughters of a certain knight, 
Alike in features, ſhape and height; 
I ſaw them marry'd, put to bed, 
Each huſband got a maidenhead: 
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Next day the bridegrooms were content, 
And I down to the country went: 
Within a week I came to town, 


And found my friends were both caſt down ; 


I could not bear to ſee them ſo, 
And to the one did frankly go ; 
And aſk'd the reaſon of his grict : 
He faid, I'm ruin'd paſt relief. 
You ſec, my wite's a lovely ſight, 
And form'd to give a man delight, 
Her eyes and face tc love entice, 
But, ah! my friend, ſhe's cold as ice: 
No joy ſhe gives, no joy can fecl, 
Nor meets my love with equal zeal; 
And, ſpite of all her outward charms, 
Like marble lyes within my arms; 
No calenture can warm her blood, 
Nor thaw the dull, the ſtagnant flood: 
Thus I am made a ſlave fer life, 
Ty'd to a fair, but joyleſs wife. 

L left this friend in diſcontent, 
And to the other ſtreightway went ; 
I ſaw he was but ill at cafe, 
And kindly aſk'd him his diſcaſc. 
My friend, ſaid he, then made a pauſo, 
You ſce me ſad, and aſk the cauſe; 
From ſuch a fricnd I'll nothing hide, 
Curs'd be the day I got a bride; 
For tho' ſhe is made up of charms, 
Ang came a virgin to my arms, 
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Vet I am weary'd of my life, 
And wiſh I ne'er had got a wife; 
She is ſo full of wanton play, 
I get no reſt by night or day; 
Her youthful blood is ſtill on fire, 
She is all love and hot deſire; 
Her pulſe beats high, her boſom heaves, 
The more I do, the more ſhe craves : 
But when by her reſiſtleſs charms, 
She draws me to her eager arms; 
She's with the joy tranſported quite, 
And dies away in vaſt delight. 
Laſt night I like a parſon toil'd, 
But was, in ſpite of vigour foil'd, 
I laid me down, and would have flept, 
When to my breaſt ſhe fondly crept 
And, giving me a burning kiſs, 
Begg'd that I would renew the bliſs. 

I ak'd her how ſhe could ſupport 
The violence of amorous ſport ? 
My life, ſaid ſhe, and ſqueez'd my finger, 
The more I'm thing'd, I'm till the thinger. 


The Doctor's Arswen. 


Good Sir, as for your natural queſtion, 
(A thing too true to make a jeſt on) 
At preſent I decline the tafl;, 
"Tis you ſhould anſwer, I ſhould aſk : 
of 8 
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Zome things there are, If I might quote em, 
Which man can never ſearch to bottom, 
Too tickliſh to be nearly touch'd, 
Yet may in ſimile be couch'd. 

Two fiddles lay, in ſize and frame 
Alike, their wood and ſtrings the ſame; 
Them both by turns a minſtrel try'd, 
And with the ſtick their bellies ply'd ; 
A clown ſtood by aſtoniſh'd much, 
How by the ſame apparent touch, 
One ſounded with melodious voice, 
Whilſt t'other made a jarring noiſe. 
To him the minſtrel thus, thou dunderhead, 
With as juſt cauſe thou might have wondered, 
At winter's froſt, and heat in June, 
This fiddle_here is out of tune. 

Fiddles alone are not to blame, 
The ſticks muſt often take the ſhame ; I 
Too feeble, ſhort, or limber choſen, | 
And often fail for want of roſig. | 
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7b 
GOOD ADVICE. 


8 OM E years 2z0 a charming dame 

In Paris to tae regent came. 

She was ſo vext ſhe ſcarce could ſpeak, 

She trembled, and her voice was weak; 

But rage, however cloſely pent 

In woman's breaſt, will find a vent. 

Three times ſhe figh'd, and thus began: 

Great Orleans, I am undone : 

Juſt now the cardinal I ſaw, 

Told him I had a ſuit at law, 

That I'd be baMed at the court, 

Unlefs he did my cauſe ſupport, 

Then to him kneel'd; as God ſhall ſave me, 
The wicked wretch an anſwer gave me, 

Wich which I was quite thunderſtruck ; 

Madam, ſaid he, go home and f 

What could the lewd, the rotten brute 

Say to a common proſtitute? 

Was this fit language to a maid? 

To this his highneis, ſmiling ſaid, 

What tho? Dubois 's à ſlave to vice, 

Yet, faith, he gave you 209d 2.vice. 

oe 
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Peer, ſome more than ſix-foot high, 
The ſoldier trade reſolv'd to try; 
He fondly fancy'd that his ſize, 
Would make him in che army riſe; 
He of his valour much did boaſt, 
And by his friends dbtain'd a poſt. 

My lord, with what was giv'n, content, 
Pack'd up his awls, to Flanders went, 
Nor would my lady ſtay behind, 

But, ſpite of wintry ſeas and wind, 
Did with her huſband riſque her life, 
To ſhew her duty as a wife. 
The voyage ended with content, 

Her ladyſhip did ſtay at Ghent: 

My lord ſtay'd out a whole campaign, 
Then to his wife return'd again. 

My lady was young, freſh and gay, 

And, while her huſband was away, 

Had paſt her time in ſoft delights, 

Mirth bleſs'd her days, love crown'd her nights, 
Lovers ſhe had, at leaſt a dozen, 

Amoneſt the reſt his lordſhip's couſin, 
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A gallant man and handſom too, 
Who never did ſuccefsleſs woo z 
Each day he to the fair one came, 
And gave great pleaſure to the dame. 
But now her huſband was return'd, 
For want of joy my lady mourn'd ; 
They could not meet ſo oft's they would, 
Yet met as often as they could. 

One night my lord came fluſter'd home, 
And ſent in haſte for couſin Tom: 

He joyful came as was deſir'd; 

They ſupp'd; the ſervants all retir'd. 
My lady ſtay'd, as may be gueſs'd, 
His Lordſhip toaſted to the beſt : 
Tom on my lady ſtar'd, and ſmil'd, 
While ſhe look'd harmleſs as a child. 
My lord a ranting ſpeech began, 
And over his perfections ran; 

He prais'd himſelf for this and that, 
And ſaid, dear Tom, my you know what 
Is larger, nay, is longer too, 

Than what can be produc'd by you. 

The wel-bred colonel, bluſhing, ſak, 
And, ſmiling, ſaid, how know you that? 
But 'tis not fit diſcourſe I think. 

My lord who was o'erpower'd with drink, 
Believing this a great affront, 

Said, T'il lay fifty pounds upon't. 

The colonel ſaid, I'll wager none, 


And begg'd he'd let the theme alone. 
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My lord inſiſted more and more, 
And ſcarce from ſhewing it forbore. 


The dame could ſcarce from laughing hoid, 


Yet ſaid, my life, put up your gold, 
For fuch a bet ſome other chuſc, 
For, were't a million you would loſc. 
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The Excusr. 


N honeſt man, in wane of life, 
Had got a young and wanton wife, 

Who, tho” ſhe never gave offence, 
Was fond of due benevolence. 
Her huſband play'd a huſband's part, 
And lov d his wife with all his heart; 
But yet ſhe made demands that he 
Had little power to gratify. 

One night, as in their bed they lay, 
The wife became excceding gay; 
She kiſs'd, ſhe tickled, and ſhe toy'd, 
And wantonly her hands employ'd ; 
Betwixt Eis lips her tongue ſhe thruſt, 
And ſhew'd a deal of lawful luſt ; 
Bu: ſpouſe was unprepared quite, 
And Neecp prefcrr'd to ſoft delight. 
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But, by his wife's endearments, guets “ 
it was in vain to hope for reſt : 
He found himſelf for love unfit, 
Let ſav'd his credit by his wit; 
For, giving her a cloſe embrace, 
He with his finger touch'd the place, 
And, ſmelling at it, ſighing ſaid, 
You are not well, I am afraid: 
Then whiſper'd ſoftly in her ear, 
Your marygold doth ſtink, my dear. 
Lord kelp your head, reply'd the wife, 
I ne'er was better in my life 
Tis freſh and ſweet, indeed it is; 
Then gave her ſpouſe a glowing kiſs, 
Who anſwer'd, to the fair one's ſorrow, 
If ſweet, let's keep it till to-morrow. 


T A L E XVII. 


The ADVENTURE. 


HOEVER has at Londen been, 
Muſt ſure have heard of, if not {:-n, 
A ſtrapping maid of quality, 
Full five fect and nine inches high, 
Whoſe chiefeſt pleaſures are to ve. 
The men, and kits tlie other £2« ; 
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In blooming beautics takes delight, 
And paſſes many a happy night 
Within their arms; but, I declare, 
I cannot gueſs what ſhe doth there. 
But ſure ſhe has ſome hidden charms 
To draw the females to her arms, 
Elſe miſtreſs Jane could never make 
A loving wite her ſpouſe forſake, 
And from his warm embraces fly, 
To run to her's, and uſeleſs lye. 
But wherein this, her power conſiſts, 
I leave to {kill'd anatomiſts, 

To prove what I have ſaid is truth, 
A lady in the bloom of youth, 
By mankind gaz'd on with ſurprize, 
For ſhape, for face, and brilliant eyes, 
Who in each boſom rais'd a flame, 
And conquer'd whereſoe'er ſhe came, 
Yet all her lovers ſigh'd in vain ; 
She view'd their ardours with diſdain, 
And to her ſpouſe continu'd true, 
Who fonder by enjoyment grew, 
Till Mrs. Jane's prevailing charms 
Rais'd in her ſoul ſuch ſtrange alarms, 
That from her huſband ſhe withdrew, 
And wedlock joys infipid grew: 
She did her loving mate deſpiſe, 
And look'd on men with ſcornful eyes 
But, ſoon as Mrs. Jane appear'd, 
From frowns and clouds her brow was c!car'd, 
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Her ſparkling eyes were all on fre, 
Her boſom heav'd with ſtrong deſire ; 
Each look, and all ſhe did, betray'd 
Her paſſion for the man like maid. 

Her huſband, without diſcontent, 

Beheld a flame fo innocent ; 

He ſaw them hug, he ſaw them kiſe, 

He heard them talk of joy and bliis, 

Of friendſhip, and the Lord know's what. 
Ne'er dreaming what they would be at 
And, far from doubting any plor, 

Was glad his wife a friend had got, 
With whom ſhe might employ her tic, 
Frce from ſuſpicion of a crime. 

At laſt the fair, and Mrs. Jane, 
Reſotv'd for once to ſhift the ſcenc, 
To leave the hurry of the court, 

And to ſome rural ſcat reſort, 

Where they might follow out their loves, 
Near purling brooks and ſhady groves. 
The fearleſs huſband gave conſent, 

And to his feat the lovers went, 
Where uncontroll'd they ſport and kiſs, 
nd paſs their nights and days in blits. 

One diy miſs Jane forſook her bed, 
And the balf-weary'd fair one led, 

To view the beavutics of the ſpring, 
Ind hear the birds their carols ſing; 
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And there, beneath a flow'ry lime, 
In ſongs and kiſſes paſs'd their time. 
The meadows Flora's liv'ry wore, 
And ev'ry tree its bloſſoms bore; . 
There they did feaſt their raviſh'd ſenſe, 
The flow'rs their native ſweets diſpenſe, 
The warbling birds did ſtrain their throats, 
To charm their ears with tuncful notes, 
Wood ſtrawberrics delight their taſte, 
A delicate, tho' rural, feaſt ; 
A charming proſpect fill'd their cycs, 
Phat gave them pleaſure and ſurpriſe ; 
And Mrs. Jane knew well the art, 
£0 make the touch delight the heart. 

Thrice happy pair, who could employ 
Your hearts in ſuch tranſporting joy ! 
But when the ſun, with glowing heat, 
Did on their wanton boſoms beat, 
To ſhun the feorching of his beams, 
They went to bathe in chryſtal ſtreams. 

Scarce had they to the river got, 
Ere Mrs. Jane beheld a boat, 
By oſiers to the margin ty'd; 
Aboard, my dear, aboard ſhe cry'd, 
Let's row this galley for a while. 
The fair obey'd her with a ſmile 
Each took an oar, they ſhove from land, 
But neither could an oar command, 
The boat went Cown the rapid tide, 
In vain they try'd to reach the fade ; 
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Their raſhneſs they repent in vain, 
And, trembling, hurry to the main. 
Miſs Jane cry'd out with all her might, 
Till two young farmers came in fight, 
Who ſeeing them in ſuch diſtreſs, 
Soon laid aſide their uſeleſs dreſs, 
And, haſtened by the ladies ſcreams, 
With brawny arms divide the ſtreams, 
They reach'd the boat, each took an oar, 
And brought her quickly to the ſhore. 
But yet the landing place was“ ſteep, 
The bank was high, the water deep: 
The fair one plung'd into the flood, 
And to the ancles ſtood in mud : 
The youngeſt farmer jump'd to land, 
And to her gave his helping hand ; 
He pull'd her ſafe upon the green, 
Then run to ſuccour Mrs. Jane, 
Who trembling ſtood, half-dead with fear, 
Not for herſelf, but for her dear; 
But, ſeeing ſhe had got to land, 
In haſte let go the farmer's hand, 
And, falling headlong in the ſtream, 
The charmer gave a dreadful ſcream, 
The fellow gave her timely aid, 
And from the water dragg'd the maid. 
A drowning wretch, as people ſav, 
Will graſp at whate'er's in his way ; 
And Mrs. Jane, as I am told, 
Upon a certain place laid hold, 
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That ſhe had thought the greateſt crime 
To look on at another time; 
But danger made her lay aſide, 
Her filly prud' ry, and her pride, 
And keep the member in her hand 
Until ſhe ſafe arriv'd at land: 
Ther. to the fair one run in haſte, 
And preſs'd her cloſely to her breaſt. 

Who, ſmiling, whiſper'd in her ear, 
1 did not think, that you, my dear, 
Your ſpotleſs fingers would defile, 
By touching any thing ſo vile. 

To this the man-like maid reply'd, 
What I have done can't be denied: 
(Then with her hand her bluſhes hid) 
I reaſon had for what I did: 

My feet ſtuck faſt within the mud, 

L fear'd to periſh in the flood. 

J hate mankind with all my heart, 
Yet I did chuſe to graſp that part, 
Becauſe, I've heard my mother teach, 
It never ceuld the bottom reach. 
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The Gray Make the better Horsr. 


OME men I've known, by indiſcretion 

Of parents in their education, 
Who fear'd their ſons would ne'er do good 
If any thing they underſtood, 
And keep them back, with mighty care, 
From converſation with the fair ; 
Leſt they ſhould taſte the joys of life 
Ere ty'd for ever to a wife. 
I've known ſuch men as theſe, I ſay, 
Tranſported on their wedding day, 
In hopes to taſte the long'd for bliſs, 
And freely toy, and freely kiſs ; 
But, knowing nothing of the joy, 
Fondly believ'd they would deſtroy 
The tender females: well they knew, 
That they the rapture could renew 
Whene'er they pleas'd; *rwas thus they thought, 
But ſoon their ſchemes fell all to nought; 
For when they join'd in amorovs fight, 
In ſpite of all their boaſted might, 
The women always won the day, 
And weary'd them with wanton play 
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They in the paſtime took delight, 

Whether at morning, noon or night; 

Whenc'er the men were that way bent, 

They evcr found their wives content. 
Not long ago a friend of mine, 

An able, clever, young divine, 

Told me, upon his wedding-day, 

He fear'd he might his Nanny lay, 

She ſcem'd ſo young, and look'd ſo flender, 

That ſure his ſomething would offend her; 

Fox I might ſee it by his figure, 

He had too much of love and vigour. 
I ſmiling told him that his wife 

W:s in no danger of her life, 

For I had heard it often ſaid, 

"Twas folly to believe a maid 

Would ſuffer in an am'rous quarrel 

If ſhe was once as high's a barrel, 

For, let her be however young, 

Something will be as wide's the bung. 
The doctor at my fancy ſmil'd, 

Yet was in terror for the child. 

Next day I to his levee came, 

And gravely aſk'd him if his dame 

Was ſtill alive ? he, ſighing, ſaid, 

There is no killing of a maid : 

I thought ſhe would have cry'd or chid, 

But Nanny ſmil'd at all I did, 

She hugg'd me cloſely to her breaſt, 

And no uneaſincſs expreſs'd; 
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My utmoſt vigour I employ'd, 
In hopes my fair one would be cloy'd; 
I toil'd and toil'd the live-long night, 
But the, tranſported with delight, 
The more I did the more deſir'd, 
Till 1 (my friend) was fondly tir'd, 
And, getting up, the bride did ſay, 
You riſe, my dear, before tis day, 
Then added, with a leering ſmile, 
Ly down, my dear, and reſt a while. 
Ly down, faid I! nay, now you jeſt me; 
No, no, my dear, I'll riſc to reſt me. 
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The SUTLER. 


T happen'd in Flanders, when Louis le Grand 
Beat the allies each year under William's com- 
mand, | | 
The confederates ſeeing they fought but in vain, 
Did wiſely reſolve to break up the campaign; 
The weather was cold, to quarters they went, 
But whether to Bruſſels, to Bruges, or Ghent, 
Or Bergin op zome, it doth not avail 
A groat to the public, far leſs to my tale; 
But, as I was ſaying, the tents were all ſtruck, 
_ Amongſt them a ſutler's, who had the good luck 
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To have a large purſe to the ſtrings full of gold, 
In return of the meat and the wine he had ſold: 
A large cover'd waggon he had of his own, 
And four as good horſes as ever were known: 
In this he incloſed his wine and his pelf, 
And, for ſaving expences, he drove it himſelf. 
I often bave heard it, and think it is right, 
A purſe very heavy, makes a heart very light; 
"Twas ſo with the ſutler who whiſtled all day, 
Till he met with a party of French by the way, 
That ſeiz d on bis waggon, ſearch'd him and his 
And put him in bodily fear of his life; (wife, 
He curs'd his hard fortune, and his cruel ſtars, 
And rail'd at the men who delighted in wars; 
His goods taken from him, and ſtripp'd to theſkin, 
In ſorrowful pickle he went to an inn, (his fate. 
Where he figh'd and he griev'd, and complain'd of 
At laſt he was cheer'd by his kind loving mate, 
Who ſaid to him, Robin, pray be not caſt down, 
Ja a pint of Genevar our ſorrow we ll drown. 
Alas! ſaid the man, you're diſtracted I think, 
I have not a farthing to pay for the drink. 
No matter, ſhe ſaid, and look'd with a ſmile, 
T did the damn'd party, in ſome ſort, beguile; 
Then drew out a purſe, twice as big as your fiſt, 
Tho” they ſearch'd me, ſaid the, this treaſure they 
maſt, 
Then prithee be cheerful. This gave him new life, 
He wept, and he laugh'd, and he ogled his wife, 
And, leering upon her, ſaid, tell me, my dear, 
Where was it you hid this purſe I ſee here ? 
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She ſmil'd on her ſpouſe, then laugh'd in his 
I hid it, ſaid ſhe, in a certain place, (face, 
With which you're acquainted. He ſaid my dear 
I ſee you're a careful and provident wife; (life, 
You've done very well, but you'd had more 
to brag on, 
If you there had conceal'd the horſes and 
waggon. 


FCC 
Fovut PIA x. 


ALKING chro' Fleetſtreet on a time, 
1I ſaw a prentice, in his prime, 
Come running from a houſe in haſte, 
As if by twenty devils chac'd; 
His face with blood was all beſmear'd, 
And on his head a wound appear'd. 
This fight about him quickly drew 
Of gazing fools an idle crew, 
Till one, ſome wiſer than the reſt, 
Call'd Lovell, thus the youth addreſs d. 
Dear couſin, I am quite confounded 
To ſee your head thus ſadly wounded ; 
Pray, tell me, Will, who did the deed? 
For I am vex'd to ſee you bleed. 
William reply'd, I'll all declare: 
My maſter's wife is very fair, 
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But he's an old and fumbling beaſt, 
And jcalouſy diſturbs his breaſt; 
For, wanting youth, and wanting vigour, 
He's angry at my handſom figure, 
And thinks, in ſpite of our concealing, 
His wife and I have private dealing. 
This put him to a deal of pain, 
And has at laſt quite turn'd his brain : 
And now he lurk'd within the houſe, 
On purpoſe to ſurpriſe his ſpouſe, 
Who, being from ſuſpicion free, 
Had ſet her down upon my knee, 
And, kiſſing me, as ſhe was wont, 
I kindly took her by the ——: 
On this the wretch (good Maſter Lovell) 
Came in with a curſed paring ſhovel, 
And, like a villain, knock'd me down, 
Making a gaſh a-croſs my crown ; 
Again he did his blow repeat, 
Till I was fain to make retreat : 
This is the reaſon why I bleed. 
Your caſe is very hard indeed, 
Said Lovell ; let me underſtand, 
Had you got nothing in your hand, 
To ſave you from the cuckold's ſtrokes ? 
Will, frowning, ſaid, none of your jokes; 
I had his wife's , maſter Lovell, 
But what's a to a paring ſhovel. 
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VVV 


OLD REEK 1. 


. Edinburgh, fam'd for oyſters and drink, 

For noiſe in the morning, in th' evening for 
ſtink, 

I hear, for, thank heav'n, I never was there, 

A dozen of families live in one ſtair ; 

By this means the ſtairs «re crowded all day, 

And ladies and coal bearers are oft in the way; 

So ſometimes your ſhins, and ſometimes your 
heart, 

As providence orders, may happen to ſmart : 

But when night comes on, your danger grows 
great, 

The ſtairs are all winding, they're ſteep, and 
they're ſtrait; 

And, if you are raſh, and not circumſpect, 

Each ſtep that you take, you venture your neck: 

No lanthorn, no lamp, nor no kind of light, 

Is us'd in that city, to guide you aright. 

A comical fellow, who lately was there, 
Declar'd, that one ev'ning, a-climbing a ſtair, 
His hand held before him, as till he was den. 
Went plump to the knuckles in a lady's 
The inſide was hot, the outſide was furr'd, 
But yet its dumb owner ſpoke never a word, 
But kick'd like a devil: at laſt ſhe cry'd out, 
You fumbling blockhead, what are you about? 
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joke, 
I'm glad that your ladyſhip ſilence has broke; 


By G--d, faid the fellow, who laugh'd at the 


Since you are a woman, I will thruſt my — in, 


But I thought you a cow by your 
your kicking. 


TA 4 © - Smeg, 
The RAVEN. 


N Wiltſhire, where the farmers keep 
Upon the downs great flocks of ſheep, 
There dwelt an honeſt thrifty ſwain, 
Adjoining to the famous plain 
Of Saliſbury, and it was there 
He graz'd and fed his woolly care. 

To him his teeming female bore 
Eight ſons, and daughters half a ſcore; 
And, if that children bleſſings be, 
None in the ſhire ſo bleſs'd as he; 
Whilſt ke, a foe to idleneſs, 

To make their charge in breeding leſs, 
In ſomething uſeful did employ 

Each prating girl and forward boy, 
And thus he liv'd a happy life, 
Pleas'd with his children and his wife, 
Until his wealth made noiſe, and then 
His ſons got farms, his daughters men. 
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Yet Sally, at her father's ſtaid, 
And, tho' fifteen, was ſtill a maid, 
Lovely as what was e'er beheld, 
And all her ſiſters far excell'd, 
In ſhape and face, but then her mind 
Was of a very different kind : 
No ſort of work could Sally do, 
She filly was, and notbing knew. 
Her father griev'd, but twas in vain, 
He ſent her out upon the plain, 
With ſcrip and bottle by her ſide, 
In hopes that ſhe at leaſt might guide 
His fizecy care, his much lov'd ſheep, 
But ſtill the fair one fell aſleep ; 
The flock went wand'ring here and there, 
Sure proof of Sally's want of carc. 
'The father chid the drowſy dame, 
She wept, but next day 'twas the ſame, 
She could not guard her eyes from ſlecp, 
But ev'ry week ſhe loſt the ſhcep. 
The father fretted, Sally cry'd, 
A thouſand diff rent ways be try'd 
To make her careful, but in vain, 
She ſlept and flumber'd on the plain. 
At laſt he gravely told the maid, 
If ſhe flept thus, be was afraid 
The ravens, as they ſoar'd about, 
Her eyes ſome day would nibble out. 
Poor Sally trembled for her eyes, 
She knew papa would tell no lies, 
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Yet ſhe was fure ſhe could not keep, 
(If ſhe ſat down) her eyes from fleep, 
SO to the field ſhe weeping went, 
Oppreſs'd with grief and diſcontent ; 
But, ere that ſhe had walk'd a mile, 
The changeling thought upon a wile 
To ſave her eyes from all miſhap, 
Yet get a comfortable nap. 

Upon her back ſhe laid her down, 
Pull'd up her petticoat and gown, 

Her milk-white ſmock and apron blue, 

All theſe quite o'er her head ſhe threw, 
To guard her eyes, (her greateſt care) 

She left her other members bare. 

As thus ſhe lay upon the plain, 
Chance brought that way a youthful ſwain, 
Who, quite aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, 
View'd Sally's limbs with great delight ; 
hat it was Sally well he knew, 

Both by her gown and apron blue; 

He long had lov'd the charming maid, 
But of her folly was afraid, 

And could not think to paſs his life, 
With ſuch a filly, ſimple wife. 

Oft he had met the beauteous dame, 

As oft had whiſper'd her his flame, 
And leer'd upon ber, ſqueez'd her hand, 
Vet could not make her underſtand 
His meaning, others being by, 

And wauted opportunity; 
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Now, ſeeing how the fair one lay, 
He could no longer bear delay, 
Nor wait to gaze upon her charms, 
But ruſh'd at once into her arms. 

The idiot wak'd with great ſurpriſe, 
And thought the ravens pick'd her eyes, 
But when ſhe found that they were ſafe, 
The ſilly fool began to laugh; 

Nor did ſhe in the leaſt complain, 
Alto” he put her to ſome pain, 

But, ſtammering, ſaid, you graceleſs bird, 
You've miſs'd your aim upon my word, 
And while you nibble at that part, 
You're welcome to't with all my heart; 
Nor will I ſtruggle, ſqual, nor ſqueak, 
Altho' you had a longer beak ; 

I own it is of monſtrous ſize, 

But yet to ſhort too reach my cyecs. 


TAL x xv. 
SS matt FAINT, 


Knew a judge, alas the day! 

Death took the honeſt man away; 
He was my true, my ſteady friend, 
And ſo continu'd to the end; 
Tho? old, he had a deal of wit, 
Whole days we would together it, 
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Together ſup, tegether dine, 
Sometimes drink arack, fometimes wine. 
Pen, ink and paper, ſtill was by, 
For oft he did the rhyming try; 
Our lines were from ill-nature free, 
This made us never diſagree. 

One day, when weary d on the bench, 
He to the tavern weat to quench 
His raging thirſt; I met him there, 
And, while they did the bowl prepare, 
I from my pocket gravely drew 
A poem was intircly new. 
On this he took his glaſſes out, 
And ſtraightway clapp'd them croſs his ſnoor, 
But thought it would not be amiſs, 
Ere he began, to go and p—. 

The careleſs waiter had forgot 
To ſet down a clean chamber-por, 
So to the daor the honeſt judge 
Did, without once complaining, trudye, 
But thoughtleſty (as I ſuppole) 
Still kept the glaſſes on his nof<c 

While thus cmploy'd, a maid came by, 
Ind did his dwarfiſh member ſpy, 
But much offended at the ſight, 
iry'd out, your honour's in the right. 
With ſpectacles perhaps you'll tce 
What otherways would hidden be; 
For me, I vow to God, I'd ſquint, 
If I were put to read ſuch print. 
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TA N . 
The Boo rs. 


HINK not, my friend, you love in vain, 
Tho' Chloe treats you with diſdain, 
Nay, tho? ſhe frowns at all you ſay, 
And ſcornful turns her head away; 
Yer let not that diſturb your mind, 
The fair one may at laſt be kind; 
For there's in love one happy hour, 
In which few women have the power 
To croſs a wanton inclination, 
Or ſtruggle with a ſtrong temptation ; 
But if the lucky minute s loſt 
Tou never can a conqueſt boaſt. 
I know the truth of what I ſay, 
I've let that minute ſlip away, 
Long time I waited, but in vain, 
It never more came back again : 
But I in love affairs was raw, 
And of the fair one ſtood in awe ; 
thought her chaſte as turtle-dove, 
For I confeſs I was in love; 
And freely own it, to my ſhame, 
That it was I who was to blame, 
As ſhe has oftentimes confeſs'd, 
And of my folly made a jeſt. 
2 
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But men are wiſer grown of late, 
And real love is out of date; 
Few know the ſoft reſpectful paſſion, 
While lewdneſs is become the faſhion, 
Seducing widows, maidens, wives, 
Is all the pleaſure of their lives! 
And, tho' they find the fair one ſhy, 
And what they aſk, with ſcorn deny, 
Yet they do not their ſuit give o'er, 
Reſiſtance but inflames,them more: 
And tho” at firſt their projects fail, 
They think with patience to prevail 
The lucky minute watch with care, 
And hope at laſt to gain the fair. 

Such men as theſe, I muſt confeſs, 
Roth meet with, and deſerve ſucceſs ; 
That perſeverance will prevail, 

3 Hall illuſtrate by a tale. 

A handſome captain, young and gay, 
With ſome dragoons at Limerick lay, 
And with a quaker quarter'd there, 
Whoſc wife was to a wonder fair: 
The captain vicw'd her with ſurpriſe, 
Admir'd her features, ſhape and eyes, 
She ſeem'd ſo form'd to give delight, 
That quite traaſported with the fight, 
He ſcarceiy could conceal the flame, 
Rais d in his boſom by the dame. 

The quaker knew his wife was fair, 
And did not for young captains care, 
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For, being far advanc'd in years, 
He was not free from jealous fears; 
Since Judith, ſpite of all her dreſs, 
Was full of love and wantonneſs; 
Was ever ſmiliog, always gay, 
Yet the had never gone aſtray, 
But what ſhe had not done, ſhe might; 
This kept Ezekiel in a fright. 

The captain, tho' exceeding young, 
Had wit, and a deluding tongue; 
Whene'er he with Ezekiel ſat, 

He ſtill complain'd of this and that, 
And ſeem'd to be fo very nice, 

He ſcarce could pardon any vice; 
Regretting all the crying crimes, 

That were ſo frequent in our times: 
At drunkennefs he loudly rail'd, 

And ſwearing that too much prevail'd, 
Againſt uncleanneſs much inveigh'd, 
And gravely ſaid he was a maid. 

Thus he did talk, in hopes to gain 
Ezekiel's favour, but in vain ; 
The quaker was not apt to bite, 
But thought him a young hyproerite, 
And always was upon his guard, 
Nor for his cant a farthing car'd. 

But, when with Judith left alone, 

The youthful captain chang'd his tone : 

He talk'd of love, of flames, and darts, 
Of killing eyes, and wounded hearts: 
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And falling down upon his knees, 
Did on her ſlender fingers ſeize, 
And ſwore that he would die for grief, 
If ſhe deny d bim kind relief. 
"Twas thus he told his am'rous pain, 
But all he ſaid was ſpoke in vain; 
For Judith without frown or ſmile, 
Stood liſt ning to him all the while: 
But when ſhe ſaw that he was done, 
She laugh'd. aloud, and thus begun. 

Indeed, my friend, thou art deceiv'd, 
If thou haſt ſillily believ'd, 
Becauſe that I was young and gay, 
And paſt the time in mirth away, 
That therefor I was lewdly given, 
And did not fear the wrath of heav'n : 
My friend, thou art miſtaken quite, 
For, tho? in laughing I delight, 
I am not that abandon'd fool, 
As &er to ſwerve from virtue's rule: 
I till ſhall laugh, and ftill be gay, 
And, ſpite of all that thou can'ſt ſay, 
Shall lead an honeſt virtuous life, 
And be Ezekiel's faithful wife, 
Altho' he is long paſt his youth; 


Believe me, friend, I ſpeak the truth. 

The captain ſigh'd at what ſhe ſpoke, 
Yet hop'd the fair one was in joke; 
Bur, to his grief, he found it true, 
She never more complacent grew: 
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And, tho' a thouſand ways he try'd 
Her virtue, was as oft deny'd; 
Till, quite o'ercome with diſcontent, 


5 One day he to the country went, 
}. And with him took dog, gun and net, 
9 In hopes he might his love forget; 


But while that Judith was unkind, 

He could not ſport nor pleaſure find ; 
So gave his tackle to his groom, 

And ſtraight returned to his room: 
Where being come, he ſaw a fight 
That fill'd his ſoul with great delight; 
"Twas lovely Judith all alone, 

Who, for a frolic, had put on | 
His winter boots; when this he ſpy'd, 
The happy youth in raptures cry'd, 
You're mine ; and without more ado, 
Upon the bed the charmer threw. 
The lucky minute now was come, 
Surpriſe had ſtruck poor Judith dumb; 
Upon the bed ſhe ſpeechleſs lay, 

And let the captain take his way; 

But what he did, I do not know. 
Ezekiel, who was ſet below, 

Hearing the noiſe upon the floor, 


ö Run up, and peeping thro' the door, 


Beheld four legs upon the bed, 

One pair in boots, and one in red. 
Away he run down ſtairs in haſte, 

As if by twenty devils chas'd : 
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The loving couple heard the noiſe, 

And Judith knew her cuckold's voice; 

Away the fatal boots ſhe threw, 

Kiſs'd the dear captain and withdrew. 

She found Fzekiel in the hall, 

And fear'd he had diſcover'd all. 

Poor man, he ſhook from head to foot, 

And mutter'd ſomething of a boot, 

While Judith trembled at his look, 

Yet happily the cauſe miſtook. 

The captain too came down the ſtair, 

To ſee an end of this affair: 

But old Ezekiel cry 'd, avant 

Out of my houſe, vile miſcreant 

You {poke of whoredom with deſpite, 

Yet art thyſelf a Sodomite, 

And did that deed with a dragoon, 

That brought down fire on Sodom town; 

I ſaw the boots, too much I ſaw, 

Thy life is forfeit by the law; 

But if thou'lt leave this houſe to-day, 

Of what I've feen I'll nothing ſay, 
The captain ſwore *rwas a miſtake, 

I'm not, ſaid he, ſo great a rake, 

I had a ſwimming in my head, 

That made me ly upon my bed; 

And, if you will go up the ſtair, 
You'll find the boots till lying there. 
Away the wife and Zekiel went, 

He found the boots and was content. 
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MARION's DREAM. 


H OW fooliſh is't in them who ſay, 
That what we think on all the day, 
Whether it give vs pain or joy, 

Doth ſtill our nightly thoughts employ, 
Since prieſts will in their thoughts blaſpheme, 
And holy nuns of lewdneſs dream, 
Altho' their thoughts, from morn to even, 
Are fix'd on nothing elſe but heav'n. 
Nay, proteſtants, who paſs their time 
Without once thinking on a crime, 

And are of ev'ry fin afraid, 

By wanton dreams may be betray'd. 

For proof of this, a man I knew 
In Edinburgh, nam'd honeſt Hugh, 
Who tho? his drink he kindly took, 
Put on a ſanctified look, 

For which ſome wicked men in ſpite, 

Would call him Hugh the hypocrite. 
This man had got a zealous wife, 

For virtue fam'd and holy life ; 

Who lov'd her ſpouſe with all her heart, 

Nor from her duty did depart. 

One night (what I'm to tell is true) 
The dame with laughing waken'd Hugh; 
Who, vext to have his flumber's broke, 
Thus to his wife, half.yawning, ſpoke : 
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idly dear, I with you would delay 
Your ill-tim'd mirth till break of day. 

Alas! ſhe cry'd, my dream's ſo droll, 
I can't forbear it for my ſoul : 
[ dream'd that I and lucky Keith 
Were ſtanding on the ſhore of Leith, 
As is our cuſtom ev'ry year, 
Whea a fine ſhip comes to the peer ; 
But judge, my dear, with what ſurpriſe 
We look'd, when juft before our eyes, 
We ſaw the captain on the deck, 
Who ſold ftiff p——des by the peck, 
Some large, ſome ſmall, ſome middle-ſfiz's. 
But I, who ftill the greateſt priz d, 
Pick'd out a buſhel of the beſt, © 
And threw to green - ſick girls the reſt. 
*Twas wiſely done, indeed, ſaid Hugh, 
But pray, good Marion, tell me true, 
Did you ſac any p-——t ſo fine, 
So large, ſo long, ſo ſti as mine? 

As yours, reply d the laughing wife. 
I ſwear to you my deareſt life, 
In chuſing mine I threw à peck 
Of better p-——=&s quite over deck. 


TA I. 


The RE WU EE. 


1 Always thought it want of ſenſe, 
And the worſt kind of impudence, 
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in men who are ſor love unfit, 

Yet ever are attempting it, 

Since women, when they find the cheat, 

Cain never pardon the deceit 

And whate'er face they put upon't, 

Will foon or late revenge th' affront. 

Not long ago a well known rake, 

Who ſtiil was lewd for }ecwdneſs ſake ; 

One ev 'aing, when "was wearing dark, 

Went out a itrolling to the park; 

Wherc he did meet a harlot gay, 

Who foar'd about in hopes of prey: 

The rake, well vers'd in ſuch affairs, 

Soon gueſs'd her meaning by her airs, 

And, going briſkly up, began, 

No further look, for I'm your man. 
My man, ſaid ſhe, I know you not; 

What do you mean, you drunken ſor : 

Not kaow me, ſaid the forward ſpark, 5 


Faith, madam, tho' the night grows dark, 
Vet you may know me by this mark; 
Theu in her hand he ſomething laid, 
At which the ſtrumpet ſeem'd afraid: 
What's that, ſaid ſhe, you wicked beait * 
The fellow, tickled with the jeſt, 
Apply'd his lips cloſe to her ear, 
And ſaid, it is my px, my Gear. 

Thy p——=X, ſhe cry'd in great ſurpriſe, 
Ap x, and of io imall 2 uz: 
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It cither is your little finger, 
Or you're a vile Italian ſinger. 


TA LE: ien. 


A RrpicurLovs DiscoveRrs. 


I M far from thinking women bad, 
Yet whores for certain may be had; 
And fiace no man may be ſecure, 
The wife he takes is chaſte and pure, 
Until he trics her, and even then 
Tricks may be play'd to cunning men; 
Since this is very oft the way 
Men ſhould be cautious what they ſay, 
Nor make a buſtle, nor a goife, 
Of maidenheads and wedlock joys ; 
Leſt, talking in an idle ſtrain, 
They ſomething hear may give them pain. 
Efpecially if 'tis not known 
The dame they talk of is their own : 
For men, when overpower'd with wine, 
To tell adventures oft incline, 
And to a huſband may diſcover 
He was his wife's ſucceſsful lover. 
This happen'd to a man I knew, 
(What I'm to tell is really true) 
A filly fellow, black and tall, 


Whom I, for ſound, ſhall captain call ; 


Altho' that a licutenant's poſt 
Was all this man of war could boaſt : 
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Who, tho' he was almoſt a ſo:, 
Yet had good ſtore of money got , 
But, weary'd with a ſingle life, 
Wiſely reſolv'd to take a wife. 
The major's daughter, young and gar, 
Had ſtole his booby heart away ; 
Of all her ſex ſhe was his choice, 
She ſeem'd to him a mine of joys, 
And that he would be ſurely bleſs'd, 
It ſhe would grant him his fequeſt; 
While ſhe, who ne'er had man deny'd, 
As ſoon as aſk'd with joy comply 'd. 
The filly captain, join'd for life, 
Was hugely happy in his wife; 
And, tho' it was but early day, 
Would not the nuptial rites delay: 
But threw her down upon the bed, 
And took (he thought) her maidenhead : 
Tho” this had put him in a ſweat, 
He did again the joys repeat. 
Then, ſmiling, told her, that at night 
He'd take his fill of dear delight; 
But now he had ſome miles to ride, 
Farcwel, ſaid he, my lovely bride. 
Then ſtraightway to a ſutler's tent, 
To meet ſome friends, in raptures went, 
Who, angry at his long delay, 
Aſk'd what the devil made him ſtay. 
To this the captain, ſmiling ſaid, 
{ own that I too long have ſtaid, 
8 
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But, when the reaſon's underſtood, 
You'll grant that my excuſe is good : 
I from the major's juſt now came, 
And, ſpurr'd and booted as I am : 


I twice did f his daughter Nan, 

Pray, am not I a happy man ? 

For, by my ſoul, I tell you true. 

Others have done't as well as you, 

A ſurly officer reply'd ; 

Laſt night I that fine virgin try'd, 

And cant admit of your excuſe, 

Since I thrice f———'d her in my ſhoes. 
The captain ſaid, upon my life, 

You joke, for Nanny is my wife. 


1 XXXIX. 
The TaLL-TALE. 


HEN youthful blood diſtends the veins, 
Love fills the heart, and fires the brains; 
Makes virgins dream they toy and kiſs, 
And long to taſte ſubſtantial bliſs. 
Since this with females is the way, 
And thus they with both night and day; 
Then, without witchcraft, one may gueſs 
Their thoughts, by what their looks expreſs ; 
And what diſcourſe may paſs between 
Two wiſhing maidens of fifteen. 
To prove what I have ſaid is truth, 
Two fifters in the bloom of youth. 
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Born by cheir mother at a birth, 
O'ercharg'd with blood and full of mirth; 
Alike in features, ſhape and air, 
With ſparkling eyes and flaxen hair ; 
With lips like any coral red, 
And lillies o'er their boſom ſpread, 
For ever ſmiling, always gay, 
And, ſpite of what mamma could ſay, 
About the town all day would roam, 
And ſcarcely ſtay'd one hour at home. 

My lady was an arrant prude, 
And could not bear ſuch latitude, 
Was formal, forward, ſtiff and nice, ? 


Each morning rail'd at fin and vice, 
And gave her daughters ſage advice, 
But all in vain, it would not do, 
The girls had ſomething elſe in view, 
And ſtill went gadding up and down 
To each amuſement in the town. 
Till mamma, in an angry tone, - 
Vov'd, if they would not let alone 
Thcir idle ways, her ſkill ſhe'd try, 
And lock them up three ſtories high. 
As thus my lady, like to choke, 
In anger to the fair one's ſpoke, 
A daughter younger by ſome years, 
For her dear ſiſters ſnew'd her fears; 
Yet, ſmiling to mamma, did ſay, 
I know a ſure and certain way 
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Vii make my fiſters keep the houſ- 
Pray what is that, my little mouſe ; 
My lady ſaid, and on her ſmil'd. 
drt them {tiff p les, ſaid the child; 
Whether they ſit, or lye or walk, 
Or p les they for ever talk; 
"Tis that they with for, that they want, 
And it you will their wiſhes grant, 
13] lay ray life that they ſhall ſtay 
Within the houſe both night and day 


TA 1b > B - Alle 


The Dyinc Toasr. 


A Charming toaſt, upon a time, 
: Seiz'd with a deep decay, 

W hoſe beauty wither'd in her prime, 
Upon her death-bed lay. 


Two virtuous virgins, fair, and young, 
Sat filent by the maid, 

At laſt the eldeſt found her tongue, 
And to the other ſaid : 


Believe me, child, I tell the truth, 
You know I never lied, 

OF all the p———ks that, from my youth. 
1 to this day have tried, 


BW: 3 
Our parſon's is by far the beſt, 
"Tis full ten inches long, 
It upwards to his belly preſs'd, 
"Tis Riff, 'tis hard, *tis ſtrong. 
The very thought on't gives delight, 
Altho' it be but thin, 
Let, when he lay with me laſt night, 
Nine times he thruſt it in. 


"Twas thus the eldeſt ſiſter ſpoke, 

And thus the young reply'd, 

Your long and thin are but a joke, 
Such baubles I have try'd. 


Our curate's is by far more ſtrong, 
"Tis his alone can charm, 

For tho' it is not quite ſo long, 
Tis twice as great's my arm, 


Laſt night he to my bed did creep, 
Altho' diſguis'd with drink, 

Yet eight times, ere he went to ſleep, 
He fill'd up ev'ry chink. 


The curate ſhall be welcome ſtill, 
He cures my ſoul of grief, 

He nobly doth my pulpit fill, 
And gives my heart relief. 


The charming curate is my choice. 
Do you the parſon keep. 

At laſt the diſpute made a noiſe 
That broke the fair one's fleep. 
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With joy the chaſte debate ſhe heard, 
And, turning on her breech, 
Her head above the clothes the rear'd, 
And made this dying ſpeech, 


Dear friends were I to chuſe a p——, 
Cry'd out the gaſping toaſt, 

I'd have it long, I'd have it thick, 
And then give up the ghoſt. 
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MI 88 Nanny, voung and innocent, 
Laſt night was made a bride, 
But long ere day, in diſcontent, 
She did kind Willie chide. 


Baſe wretch, ſhe ſaid, and then ſhe wept, 
Why told you things untrue ? 

Would I my maidenhead had kept, 
Or not have giv*n't to you. 


To honour you have no regard, 
You falſe, you perjur'd man, 

You ſwore that ſomething was a yard, 
When it is ſcarce a ſpan. 
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The Duke of ARGYLE's Levee. 


Spoken by Colonel CrnarTERs, and wrote by the 
| late Lord BinnixG. 


Ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane jalutantum totis vomit adidus undam. VIS. 


WITH other Scots the other day 
I waited on Argyle, 

Than whom no better patriot breathes 
Within our Britiſh iſle. 

Sing, Muſe, who never ſang before, 
How well we were receiv d; 

And what he ſaid, and eke alſo, 

How nobly we behav'd. 


Long time we had not held chit-chat 
Before his Grace appear d; 

And with his ever-pleafing air 
Our hearts and faces chear'd. 

He beck'n'd us up, all one by one, 
And ſpoke to each ſo pat, 

That all well-pleas'd bis levee left, 
But I, who ſmelt a rat. 

Then to (a) Anſtruther, in the van 
Advancing, were his words, 

* Nor our's, nor any foreign land, 
A hawk like your's affords. 


(a) Colonel Anſtruther. 
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80 Richmond's Duke, of hawks the judge, 
Aſſur'd me t'other day.“ | 
Philip bow'd low, and thank'd his Grace, 
And went well pleas'd away. 


To Colonel Sinclair: * T'other day, 
I was well pleas'd to fee 


The Britiſh coffee-houſe ſo chang'd 
Trom what it us'd to be. 


Your Sarah charms, it grows polite, 
As G—d my ſoul ſhall fave.” 

With low obcifance, hearty thanks 
The grateful Coloncl gave. 


The (5) Advocate, with rev'rence great, 
Advancing was to ſpeak ; 

But, like the reſt, he was ftruck dumb, 
With cheek apply'd to check. 


„The lawyers in our houſe declare, 
That no man ſpeaks like you: 

Your rhet'ric charms.” Then Duncan bow'd, 
And own'd his Grace ſpoke true. 


Then (c) Colonels Jack and Peter drew 
Together near his Grace: 

© Peter! thou haſt a martial ſoul, 
And, Jack, a handſome face; 


Were you two blended both in one, 
L- d! how you'd look and fight“ 


) Duncan Forbes, Eſq; (c) Colonels John and Pete: 
Campbells, 
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Then Peter bow'd, wheel'd to the left, 
And Jack unto the right. 


Then to (d) Culloden ſaid the Duke, 
*© Now tell me, John, ſincere, 

Whether cight bottles 'tis, or ten, 
You drink to your own flair?“ 


Culloden bow'd, and thank'd his Grace 
For ſuch a kindly word ; 

And vow'd to G--d his Grace ſpake like 
An angel of the L—d. 


Then forward (e) Brodie made a ſtep, 
In whoſe attentive ear 

His Grace was pleas'd to whiſper, but 
So loud as we could hear: 


The ladies in the town declare, 
That no man kiſs'd ſo well.” 

The laird laugh'd much, and thank'd his Grace 
But ſaid, * They ſhould not tell.“ 


| Then Colonel Middleton advanc'd, 
A neceſſary man 
Who well might, if the muſe had pleas'd, 
Been welcom'd to the van : . 


« My friend, I hope your lady's well.” 
She's well to ſerve your Grace.“ 

Both ſmil'd, and bow'd, and ſmil'd again, 
In one another's face. 


. (4) John Forbes of Culloden, Eſq; (e) Alexander Brodie. 
; Eſq; Lord Lyon. 1 
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Six times had (/ Harry bow'd unſcen, 
Before he durſt advance: 
The Duke then turning round, well-pleas'd, 
Said, “ Sure you've been in France; 
A more polite and Jaunty mien 
I never ſaw before.“ 


Then Harry bow'd, and bluſh'd, and bow' a, 
And ſtrutted to the door. 


To honeſt (g) John, who made a leg; 
„Ah honeſt Skip, ſaid he, 

And Skip was well content with that. 
His Grace then turn'd to me (): 


* Ah! Charters !“ “ Bl---4 and w---ds, my 
I anſwer'd : and his Grace (Lord,” 
Was going to reply; when lo 
Great (i) Daniel ſhow'd his face. 
At ſight of him low bow'd the Peer, 
And Daniel deign'd a nod: 
© ] ſaw Sir Robert, and 'tis done ;— 
— You've kept me in, by G--d.” 
At ſight of this I limp'd away, 
Inform'd where to apply; 
Begging my countrymen may take 
The hint as well as I. 


F) Harry Cunningham of ban, Eſq; (g ohn Camp- 
of Skipniſh, Eſq; (5) Colonel Charters. 5 } Daniel Camp- 
of Sha field. Eiq; 
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